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=a(THIN a remarkably short space of time, psycho- 

s) \ Hey analysis has become a fashion and a cult with a 
‘ numerous body of ardently devoted followers. 
rig It was proposed in the early nineties by Dr. 

# Breuer and Dr. S. Freud, two prominent Vienna 

nerve + apockillet, as a new therapeutic method for the cure of 
hysteria and allied mental disorders, but it rapidly developed 
into a psychological system aiming at the explanation of all 
human activities, both normal and abnormal, and gained a 
vogue and a popularity rarely vouchsafed to scientific move- 
ments. This phenomenal rise of the new theory must be at- 
tributed to the fact that its fundamental tenets fall in with 
certain prevailing trends of modern thought, notably evolu- 
tionism, determinism, and anti-intellectualism, and that it 
affords a plausible and specious interpretation of the psychic 
life of man, an interpretation which, by its very superficiality 
and easy obviousness, is calculated to captivate the unthink- 
ing, and by its elaborate show of scientific thoroughness and 
profoundness is devised to catch the fancy and to impress the 
judgment of the multitude. What opposition there has arisen 
against psychoanalysis has come from the strictly professional 
circles of eminent neurologists, who not only belittle its merits 
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as a method of treatment, but see in it a menace and a danger. 
Thus, Dr. George Matheson Cullen, an English physician of 
high standing, writing in the Dublin Review (April, 1921), 
declares: “That psychoanalysis is a real danger to society is my 
serious conviction.” 

The basic contention of the psychoanalysts is, that in the 
unconscious part of man’s mind there exist forces, urges, and 
impulses, which are at cross-purposes with his conscious life, 
and which, though unknown and concealed, exercise a para- 
mount influence on his conscious activities and determine his 
decisions, emotional attitudes, and external actions, though he 
is not at all aware of this fact, and continues to ascribe them 
to entirely different motives. According to Freud and his fol- 
lowers, this influence of the unconscious is so great that it 
eliminates free will as a determining factor and reduces the 
conscious life to a state of secondary importance. To have 
made this discovery, Freud regards as his chief merit, and it 
entitles him, in his estimation, to rank with Copernicus. One 
enthusiastic admirer speaks of the Freudian discovery in this 
exalted strain, almost verging on hysteria: “It would seem as 
though this new psychological knowledge and method will 
ultimately have to be reckoned along with the great epoch- 
making discoveries of the past—for instance, Newton’s Theory 
of Gravitation, or the Darwinian Theory—and may go further 
than these in the extent of its application.” 

The psychoanalytical theory arose in this way. As a result 
of various observations, Dr. Freud came to the conclusion that 
mental disturbances and hysterical phenomena—such as un- 
controllable laughing or weeping spells, unreasonable likes 
or dislikes, violent outbursts of passion without adequate 
motive, compulsory actions, muscular spasms, various dreads 
and fears (phobias), unaccountable forgettings of words, loss 
of speech, local paralysis, obsessions and manias of different 
kinds—had their origin in some forgotten emotional expe- 
rience that completely eluded the present knowledge of the 
sufferer. This original emotional shock, in psychoanalysis, 
is known as trauma or soul-wound. With regard to it, the 
question naturally presented itself, how did it come about 
that this experience dropped completely out of consciousness, 
and why, in spite of that, did it continue to exert a disturbing 
influence in the psychic life of the individual? To explain 
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this strange fact and to account for the startling manner by 
which an idea was converted into a disease, the Freudian 
hypothesis was put forth. 

What had actually happened was this. In the past expe- 
rience, mostly dating back to the days of childhood, the 
memory of the occasion that caused the emotional tension, 
had been dissociated from the accompanying feeling and had 
slipped into oblivion, while the affective state still persisted 
and became the source of actions for which no reason could 
be assigned. This dissociation of idea and corresponding 
affective concomitant produced the morbid condition which 
tormented the unfortunate patient. The idea, however, had 
been purposely ejected from consciousness on account of its 
unpleasant, revolting, and immoral nature. No morbid 
symptoms would have resulted, had the occasion been delib- 
erately faced and overcome by reasoning or proper emotional 
reaction. But mere automatic repression leads to psychic 
troubles. 

A cure can be effected if the submerged idea or memory 
(complex) is again brought to light and deprived of its sinister 
influence, which it can exert only as long as it is not properly 
adjusted to the rest of the mental life. As soon as the split-off 
and isolated complex is broken up and reintegrated, psychic 
harmony is restored, and the mind again functions normally 
and without interference. The disturbances caused by a 
buried complex may, by way of illustration, be likened to the 
aberrations of a star from its regular orbit because of the 
presence of some other heavenly body, the existence of which 
is so far unknown to the astronomer, who, in consequence, is 
puzzled by these seeming deviations from the law of gravi- 
tation. It is in this way that the concealed complex reaches 
out from the dark and interferes with the normal working 
of conscious life. 

The cure might seem easy; but there are various difficul- 
ties to be reckoned with, which block the way to recovery and 
frustrate the efforts of the physician. The guilty complex is 
unknown to the patient, and its unearthing is a laborious task 
requiring great skill and infinite patience. For the complex 
resists discovery, and the patient actually abets its evasions, 
since he secretly clings to his morbid symptoms, which afford 
him emotional relief and procure him some mysterious grat- 
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ification. This is an exhibition of that double self which ac- 
counts for the many striking inconsistencies of man. Of this 
opposition, Dr. Brill complains when he writes: “The time re- 
quired to cure a patient is directly proportional to the degree 
in which he is morbidly benefited by his neurosis. The pa- 
tient dreads the disclosure, and offers opposition rather than 
assistance.” Consequently, a complicated technique had to 
be elaborated in order to trick the offending complex, by 
subtle and devious means, into self-betrayal. One of these de- 
vices is the word-reaction method, in which the patient is 
tested by his responses to a list of carefully selected stimuli- 
words. Besides, the whole life of the patient is subjected to a 
minute and rigorous scrutiny; his idiosyncracies, little man- 
nerisms, slips of speech, embarrassments, and unaccountable 
likes and dislikes are made the subject of detailed study, for 
they all are, in some way, leakings from the unconscious, 
and may, therefore, assist in the discovery of the hidden com- 
plex. A slip of the tongue, consisting in the substitution of 
one word for another, may prove highly suggestive, for all 
such little mistakes are purposeful, that is, directed by un- 
conscious tendencies. A name is forgotten on purpose, be- 
cause it is connected with an unpleasant situation. Through 
such and other errors, the unconscious reveals itself. 

The chief means, however, to get at the stored contents of 
the unconscious is the dream. The dream is the via regia to 
the unconscious. Through it, we obtain glimpses of things 
which at all other times are carefully screened from view. 
Dream interpretation, accordingly, plays an important part 
in psychoanalysis. Every dream is the fulfillment of a sup- 
pressed wish, still lurking in the unconscious, but, by reason 
of its unconventional or immoral character, not daring to 
manifest itself in its real form. Even in the dream, the evil 
tendencies, relegated to the region of the unconscious, appear 
in some disguise, or they would not at all be tolerated in con- 
sciousness. Hence arises a very intricate dream symbolism 
which must be deciphered, if the real meaning of the dream is 
to be disclosed. Freud holds that dreams never deal with 
trivial matters, but always with vital concerns of the indi- 
vidual. They revert, with special preference, to childhood, 
when the instincts and passions are still uncurbed, and revive 
experiences of a great emotional and passional tension. No 
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better key to the locked secrets of the unconscious exists than 
correct interpretation of the symbolic events through which 
the dream takes us. The dream is a great revealer of char- 
acter, and mercilessly exposes the hidden and real self; be- 
cause in it man tastes surreptitiously, and in a symbolic form, 
of the forbidden fruit which, in his waking hours, he denies 
himself. 

In the course of the treatment, a stage occurs when the 
emotional component of the complex is transferred to the 
person of the analyst. By this transference, the surcharge 
of emotional energy, which lay at the root of the trouble, is 
worked off (abreacted), the mind is purged of the distorted 
affections, and psychic equilibrium is regained. This process 
of cleansing the soul of the psychic poison, by which it had 
become infected, is called the cathartic method. 

The cure cannot be regarded as complete and final until 
the emotional energy, liberated by the destruction of the com- 
plex, is directed to some beneficial end and turned into useful 
channels. In this process, which is designated as sublimation, 
the psychoanalytical treatment culminates. A dangerous 
urge, a misdirected passion, a destructive tendency may be, 
through sublimation—which does not suppress, but utilizes the 
existing emotional forces—not only rendered harmless, but 
converted into a potency for good and harnessed to the 
noblest and sublimest aims. This is excellent pedagogy, but 
it cannot be claimed by the psychoanalysts as an original dis- 
covery of their own. It is, in fact, an axiom recognized by all 
educators, who unanimously regard mere repression as bane- 
ful and extremely dangerous. 

Psychoanalysis, as a special therapeutic method, is built 
upon a new conception of psychology, which gives a fuller 
perspective and larger background to its peculiar postulates. 
These more comprehensive aspects and more basic implica- 
tions of psychoanalysis we cannot ignore, and it is on their 
account particularly that we have a serious quarrel with the 
new theory. 

The mind, according to the view of the psychoanalysts, is 
divided into two main sections: the conscious and the uncon- 
scious. The conscious needs no further explanation. It em- 
braces all of which we are aware at any given moment, the 
thoughts, memories, feelings, and acts- that come within the 
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focus of our attention or that may, without any difficulty, be 
brought within the field of our vision. The conscious mind, 
in the normal man, seeks to adapt itself to the realities of 
life and the exigencies of society. It is controlled by ethical 
principles, universally accepted standards of behavior, and 
due regard for the opinion of our fellow men. 

Below the narrow field of the conscious, and all around it, 
lies the much wider realm of the unconscious, the terrific 
dynamic energy of which is supplied by the vital urge that 
incessantly impels all animate creation. Freud frankly iden- 
tifies this basic life impulse with the sex urge (libido), and all 
psychoanalysts put upon it a more or less sexual construction, 
whence the predominantly erotic tone of psychoanalytic liter- 
ature, which is so offensive to the normal reader. 

In the region of the unconscious dwell the primitive in- 
stincts that dominated the cave man, but which civilization 
has outlawed, and which now growl and sulk in their cav- 
ernous depths, tearing at the chains with which they have 
been shackled. Here, also, are herded together brutal tend- 
encies that would make the individual blush if their existence 
were known, untamed and fierce impulses that would wreck 
society if left to go unchecked, vile and shameless cravings 
which the conscious mind disowns, and, in a word, everything 
that is too ugly and loathsome to show itself in the light of 
consciousness. The unconscious is a terrible prison that holds 
the things which are incompatible with culture and civiliza- 
tion; it is a room of awful mysteries, too horrible to be faced; 
but it is also a storehouse of enormous energy, since the things 
that are kept there are not dead, but alive with a fearful 
vitality that constantly tries to break forth and overflow into 
the conscious. The forces gathered in this dark region 
acknowledge no law; they only obey selfish impulses; they 
seek gratification at any cost; they are essentially egotistical 
and antisocial. Into this chamber of horrors also such indi- 
vidual desires and wishes are shoved as are at variance with 
the individual’s cultural and moral level. There they become 
allied with some basal urge and form the emotional cluster 
that is known as the complex. If the repression of the latter 
is not successful, it breaks through all barriers and leads either 
to criminal conduct or to abnormal psychic phenomena. The 
complex which, according to Freud, works the greatest havoc 
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and is of the most frequent occurrence, is of such vile nature 
that the mere mention of it would stain the pages of a decent 
periodical and make it unfit for the eyes of the pure-minded. 

On account of the turbulent and violent character of the 
inhabitants of this frightful den that is situated right below 
the threshold of the conscious, a vigilant guard is required 
to prevent them from gaining access to consciousness and 
finding an outlet in actions. This inhibitive agency, which 
represents the self-protective urge and the restraining force 
of society, is called the censor. In the normal man, the censor 
fulfills his functions well, and forestalls any escape from the 
motley crew over which he presides. Some men, however, 
are not equal to the continual strain which society puts on 
them; their resistance weakens, and the dark powers of the 
abyss manage to get away from the control of the censor. 
In this deplorable case, they begin to interfere with the con- 
scious activity of the unfortunate individual, and either make 
him a criminal or a neurotic. A neurosis, in this view, is a 
kind of substitute for criminal behavior. Both conditions are 
deviations from normal health. Thus Dr. Brill: “There is no 
doubt that civilization, with its manifold inhibitions, imposi- 
tions, and prohibitions, makes it indeed very difficult for us to 
live. There is not a human being who does not feel the burden 
of civilization lie heavy on his shoulders; and though we all 
bear the cross as patiently as we know how, who of us in his 
heart of hearts does not find himself sometimes discontented 
and complaining? That is the price we have to pay for civil- 
ization. Sometimes the injustice heaped upon a predisposed 
individual is so great and overwhelming, that, as his deeper 
sense of morality stays his rash hand from some criminal act, 
he becomes neurotic; and sometimes he goes even further, he 
becomes psychotic. That is the way he tries to purge his 
bosom of all perilous stuff.” 

During sleep, the vigilance of the censor becomes some- 
what relaxed, and the loathsome monsters of the deep come 
forth to disport themselves in the open and to enjoy their 
temporary freedom. Not, however, in their real hideous 
identity, but cleverly masquerading under some less offensive 
symbol; for otherwise they could not get by the watchfulness 
of the censor. Moreover, the dream has the function to pro- 
tect sleep: it could not allow the banished wishes and cravings 
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to assume their real form, since that would immediately startle 
the sleeper into wakefulness and rob him of his needed rest. 
The dream, for the benefit of the imprisoned urges, enacts 
little dramas of jealousy, envy, hatred, and other vile pas- 
sions, in which the repressed wishes find a vicarious gratifica- 
tion without shocking the moral sense of the dreamer. In 
the dream, the well-concealed antipathies crop out, and the 
secretly nursed criminal desires come to the foreground of 
the stage. When stripped of the symbolical disguise, the 
dream lays bare the stark nakedness of the soul and unveils 
all the little hypocrisies of the mind. 

The repression exercised by the censor must not be con- 
founded with deliberate self-control. From that it is sep- 
arated by an impassable gulf. The psychoanalytic censor- 
ship is an unconscious activity, an instinctive control exercised 
by the social and self-protective urges over the antisocial and 
pleasure-seeking urges. 

The idea of the censor is almost humorous. That a sober 
scientist should have invented such a thing is truly incredible. 
The censor and the office assigned to him by the psycho- 
analysts does not belong to the domain of science; his place 
is in a fairy tale or story for the nursery. There is no war- 
rant to assume the existence of such an entity, with its utterly 
impossible functions. The idea of the censor, with the absurd- 
ities and crudities which it involves, is enough to discredit the 
whole psychoanalytical theory. Dr. Cullen is right when he 
says: “Over the censor, we need waste no words; for the idea 
so utterly transcends all common sense that any attempt to 
criticize it would be an insult to the intelligence.” 

Many other assumptions upon which the new theory 
rests are equally gratuitous and unwarranted; for example, 
the hypothesis of the unconscious, which is supposed to ex- 
plain the possibility of mental conflicts and psychic disturb- 
ances. To account for these, it is not necessary to hark back 
to an alleged legacy of primitive instincts transmitted to us 
from ancestors living in savagery; all these phenomena can 
be understood on the basis of the old theory of man, which 
admits in him the existence of a double law, that may give 
ample occasion for the most torturing mental conflicts and for 
the most humiliating psychoses. The animal side of man 
and the taint of original sin, on the other hand, offer fearful 
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possibilities of degradation and degeneration, which make the 
appeal to the unconscious, in which slimy monsters of in- 
iquity are precariously held in leash, utterly unnecessary. 
The theory of dream symbolism has not a leg to stand on. It 
would imply that the suppressed instincts possess a veritable 
genius for the invention of appropriate imagery, and that they 
are endowed with a resourcefulness and a plastic power 
which would be the admiration and envy of every artist. It 
stands condemned ‘by its fanciful and artificial character. 

As a therapeutic method, psychoanalysis has not yet 
proved its.claims to superiority over other methods. Of 
course, it has effected some cures, but these most likely are not 
due at all to that which is distinctive of psychoanalysis, but 
rather to a candid disclosing of the patient’s troubles, elicited 
by the sympathetic interest of the physician, to a general re- 
education and reorientation of the mental life, and, especially, 
to a deliberate and patient training of the will. At all events, 
it may be laid down as a law that there can be no permanent 
recovery from nervous disease except through will-training, 
a matter which the psychoanalyst sadly neglects. 

Morally, there seems to be no objection to the psychoana- 
lytic treatment if it is surrounded by appropriate safeguards 
and if it does not cater unnecessarily to sex curiosity. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see how erotic inquisitiveness can be avoided, 
since the psychoanalyst is stubbornly convinced that every 
neurosis has its origin in a maladjustment of sex life, and 
insists on prying into the most remote memories and the most 
recondite secrets of the heart. In this respect, he is far more 
exacting than the most rigorous confessor, who would shrink 
from asking the questions which the psychoanalyst unblush- 
ingly puts to the patient, and to which inexorably he demands 
an unevasive answer. It goes without saying that a treatment 
fraught with so much danger should be applied only by an 
experienced and reputable physician. But even at the best, 
the promise of success is slight, if we believe the words of Dr. 
Peterson, who writes in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association: “I doubt if any persons have been benefited by 
this treatment. It requires months or years of work over each 
case, and it is very expensive. I have, on the other hand, 
seen very bad results from the psychoanalysis of young men 
and women, permanent insanity, and even suicide.” 
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The use of psychoanalysis as a pastime deserves the sever- 
est strictures, and must be condemned as immoral, because it 
fosters morbid self-introspection, creates sex obsessions, and 
induces a passivity that renders one unfit for the tasks of life. 
The mind is a delicate and nicely balanced mechanism; if 
tampered with, it takes bitter revenge. Psychoanalysis is not 
meant to be a toy; and if handled by the inexperienced, it 
will cause precisely those ills which it was devised to cure. 

Against the use of psychoanalysis in education, we must 
utter a solemn warning. It is bound to affect unfavorably the 
mentality of the child, by raising questions and making sug- 
gestions which would filter down into the mind of the unhappy 
victim, and become the seeds of morbidness and perversity. 
Psychoanalysis is too coarse an instrument and too blunt a 
tool to be applied to the innocent soul of happy childhood. 
Even Dr. R. H. Hingley, in many respects an admirer of the 
new theory, frowns on its application to pedagogics. “We do 
not believe it desirable, necessary, or possible,” he writes, “to 
apply the full technique of this method to the task of educat- 
ing the ordinary child. We must remember that rapid as the 
growth of this study has been, it is still in its infancy, and it 
would be nothing less than a blunder and a crime to allow 
our children to be the victims of some enthusiast with a smat- 
tering of what is recognized as a most difficult and compli- 
cated branch of knowledge.” 

At present, there is no prospect that psychoanalysis will 
revolutionize education or that it will remake all our accepted 
pedagogical ideas. We do not deny that psychoanalysis has 
made some valuable contributions to pedagogical theory. 
These do not consist in new ideas, but in having called atten- 
tion to the dangers of mere external repression and in em- 
phasizing the necessity of diverting the energies of the child 
from evil purposes to inspiring and ennobling ends. Educa- 
tion must be positive, not merely negative; it must direct, 
utilize, and exploit the dispositions and native tendencies of 
the child rather than repress them. But this is, in reality, a 
pedagogical commonplace. 

To deny the merits of psychoanalytic research along some 
lines, would be unfair and puerile; so much human industry 
and fervor as have gone into this movement, even if ill di- 
rected, cannot but have some beneficial results. It is true, 
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then, that psychoanalysis has increased our experimental 
knowledge of certain mental processes; it is also true that it 
has laid the foundations of a scientific sex psychology, such 
as is needed by the criminologist and the neurologist. It has 
opened new outlooks on the pathology of the human mind 
and has shown us the ravages of disease. As a science of the 
diseased and the disordered mind, we are willing to acknowl- 
edge its merits, though even these have been grossly exagger- 
ated by its exponents. But when it goes beyond this sphere 
and pretends to speak with authority on the normal and 
healthy human mind; when it applies the distorted views of a 
deranged mind and the lascivious symbolism of an erotic 
patient to the interpretation of religion, morality, and art; 
when it effaces the landmarks between health and disease, 
and judges the normal by the abnormal; then we are com- 
pelled to repudiate its claims and to rebuke its intolerable 
arrogance, that contrasts so vividly with the habitual mod- 
esty, diffidence, and reserve characteristic of the genuine 
scientist. 

The popularity, undeservedly enjoyed by psychoanalysis, 
is largely owing to the blatant advertising of its champions 
and the prurjent appeal of its literature, in which the porno- 
graphic taint is but too apparent. There is no earthly excuse 
for the threshing out of sexual perversions, with all their 
minute and nauseating details, in books that are intended for 
popular consumption. It would be impossible to find a book 
of this kind that could be safely introduced into a decent 
Christian home. 

Psychoanalysis cannot be hailed as a new psychology. 
Its conception of mental life is too mechanical. Its person- 
ification of the urges and emotions is suited only to the intel- 

\ lectual level of childhood. It destroys the unity of human 

) personality and makes the continuity of consciousness inex- 
plicable. In this fanciful system, the soul is not the chief 
actor in psychic happenings, but merely the battle ground that 
furnishes the scene for the interplay of unconscious forces, 
the mind looking helplessly upon the raging struggle. For 
free will there is no room in this psychology. Only one power 
rules the universe, and that is the unconscious. 

The creed of the psychoanalyst may be summed up in 
five words: the omnipotence of the unconscious. Men are not 
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responsible agents, who control their own actions or think 
their own thoughts. Their thoughts well up from the depths 
of the unconscious and stream into consciousness. They them- 
selves are only marionettes, moved from behind the scene, 
where the unconscious holds absolute sway. Freedom of 
action is a delusion; responsibility, a myth. Behind every- 
thing is the irresistible urge. The word sin has no meaning 
for the psychoanalyst. Crime is a disease. The only values 
that remain in this strange world of the psychoanalyst are 
health and disease. With all desirable candor, Dr. André 
Tridon states the case: “Man’s duty in the future shall be 
represented by one word: Health.” Criminals, artists, heroes, 
all are bunched together. Quite bluntly, Dr. D. W. Stekel 
writes: “Lessing thought that the quickest thing in the world 
is the passing of good from evil, because good and evil are 
precisely identical; because the ethicaf motives build them- 
selves over the criminal motives, and from the murderer to 
the surgeon there runs a continuous line of development. In 
fact, the surgeon is only the murderer, who has fitted himself 
to the demands of civilization, and has sublimated his asocial 
impulses to higher forms. All neurotics are people of strong 
impulses. They are, in my view, throwbacks like the criminal 
and the artist.” 

Under such circumstances, we cannot regard the psycho- 
analyst as a safe and trustworthy moral guide. Neither would 
we place much confidence in him as a vocational adviser, 
though he makes high claims in that respect. But when he 
usurps the office of a physician of the soul, it is difficult to 
remain calm and patient in the face of a presumption that 
grates painfully on the mind of the Catholic, who looks upon 
the priest as exclusively entitled, by historical and divine right, 
to that exalted dignity and difficult office. 

But be this as it may, psychoanalytic investigation has 
brought home to us the protective and curative value of the 
Catholic practices of asceticism and confession. Asceticism, 
by banishing evil thoughts, anticipates the formation of hidden 
complexes and thus safeguards against mental disturbances. 
Confession has a wonderful power to keep the mind clean and 
free from perilous stuff that might lead to morbid psychic 
conditions. What is good and beneficial in psychoanalysis 
can be found in Catholic asceticism in a much purer form and 
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without the pseudo-scientific terminology which the psycho- 
analyst so complacently affects. 

The philosophy implied in psychoanalysis is destructive 
of everything that mankind holds sacred. By its vile theory 
of sublimation, it reduces the loftiest religious ideas to sex 
symbols. God is the transfiguration of the father-image with- 
out any objective reality behind it. Other religious concepts 
are reinterpretated in even grosser and more blasphemous 
fashion. Into this morass, where a foul and diseased imagina- 
tion may find itself at home, we cannot follow the ravings and 
vagaries of psychoanalysis. But, verily, psychoanalytic 
world interpretation falls as a blight upon all human ideals. 
It kills beauty and takes the glamour out of life, leaving it a 
broken and wilted flower. With irreverent hands, it breaks 
every altar and empties every shrine at which humanity is 
wont to worship with bowed head and bent knee. Nothing 
truly great and inspiring remains in the world; for everything 
flows from the same foul source of brutal instinct, that ener- 
gizes in virtue as well as in vice. In the distorting light of 
psychoanalytic world philosophy, we see grinning at us, wher- 
ever we turn, the death’s head of sexuality and the grotesque 
gargoyles of animal urges and sordid passions. If such a 
philosophy, which glorifies the lowest tendencies and drags 
the finest products of the mind into the slime, became uni- 
versally accepted, life- would lose its value, the world its 
charm, religion its dignity, morality its majesty, and art its 
fascination. oe 

We turn away from this nightmare of ugliness to breathe 
the fresh and bracing air of Christian philosophy, that makes 
the heavens glow with beauty and the earth reflect the splen- 
dors of the sky; that warms the soul with holy enthusiasm 
and kindles the imagination with the fires of inspiration and 
visions of Divine glory. 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


IV. Tue History or a Hatr-Truta. 


fundamentals, the Church rejoices in being un- 

changeable; but she is sometimes charged with 

being too stiff and stationary, even in those ex- 

ternals that are the legitimate sphere of change. 

And in one sense, I think this is, indeed, true; if 

we mean by the Church its mortal machinery. The Church 

cannot change quite so fast as the charges against her do. 

She is sometimes caught napping and still disproving what 

was said about her on Monday, to the neglect of the com- 

pletely contrary thing that is said about her on Tuesday. 

She does sometimes live pathetically in the past, to the extent 

of innocently supposing that the modern thinker may think 

to-day what he thought yesterday. Modern thought does out- 

strip her, in the sense that it disappears, of itself, before she 

has done disproving it. She is slow and belated, in the sense 

that she studies a heresy more seriously than the heresiarch 
does. 

Most of us could point out examples of this error, if it be 
an error, so far as the external controversial machinery of 
Catholicism is concerned. There are Catholics who are still 
answering Calvinists, though there are no Calvinists to answer. 
There are admirable apologists assuming that the average 
Englishman blames the Church for distrusting the Bible; 
though nowadays he is much more likely to blame her for 
trusting it. There are those who have to apologize, in the 
Greek if not in the English sense, for the exalted place which 
our theology gives to a woman; as if our fashionable feminists 
still held the views of John Knox about the monstrous regi- 
ment of women. There are even some who excuse the ancient 
Christian hierarchy for using ritual, when all the Baptists in 
Balham have already become ritualists. In short, in this 
merely conventional and external sense, we can agree that 
the Catholic has been too much of a conservative. Cathol- 
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icism, in the sense of most ordinary Catholics, did deserve the 
charge which so many Protestants brought against it. Cathol- 
icism was ignorant; it did not even know that Protestantism 
was dead. 

But, though this fluctuation marks all the modern move- 
ments, the case is not quite the same if we turn from move- 
ments to men; and, assuredly, the Church is much more inter- 
ested in the men than she is in the movements. The meanest 
man is immortal, and the mightiest movement is temporal, 
not to say temporary. But even in a secular sense, and on 
this social plane, there is a difference of some importance. 
Heresy follows heresy very rapidly in the course of a century, 
but not so rapidly in the life of one heretic, still less of one 
heresiarch; unless he is an utterly irresponsible fool. And a 
great heresiarch is seldom so great a fool as that. The great 
heresiarch generally sticks to his great heresy, even if his own 
son generally abandons it. The new heaven and the new 
earth are generally new enough to last for a lifetime. The 
Cosmos will not collapse for about twenty or thirty years. At 
any rate, the man who manufactured the Cosmos will not 
admit that it has collapsed. In short, while the faddist philos- 
ophy is amazingly fickle if we take history as a whole, the 
individual faddists are not fickle, but fixed. They have thrown 
away their lives on one theory, we might say on one thought. 
The faddist is faithful to his fad; he was the first to hold it, 
and he will probably be the last. 

And with this, I reach a passage in my argument in which 
I cannot avoid a certain egotism. There is one most dismal 
and deplorable phrase current in the press, a phrase which 
probably meant something when it began among the Noncon- 
formists; but it has lingered, and even luxuriantly multiplied, 
among those Nonconformists who cannot conform even to a 
Nonconformist religion. I mean the heart-rending habit of 
saying that this or that writer or speaker has “a message.” 
Of course, it is only a case of using conventional phrases with- 
out noticing their content, and turning all sentences into 
strings of dead words. For that seems to be the chief result 
of compulsory education and unlimited printing. Huxley has 
a message; Haeckel has a message; Bernard Shaw has a mes- 
sage. It is only necessary to ask the logical question, “From 
whom?” to raise a thousand things that the writers have 
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never thought of. And it is typical of the confusion, that the 
same person who says that Haeckel has a message probably 
goes on to say that he is an entirely original thinker. It may 
be doubted, in any case, whether the professor desires to be 
regarded as a messenger boy. But, anyhow, we, none of us, 
desire a messenger boy who originates his own message. It 
is true that Professor Haeckel might transform messages ac- 
cording to his own fancy, since he makes up embryological 
diagrams exactly as he chooses. But, normally, a man with 
a message is merely a messenger; and the term as applied to 
a religious or moral teacher must be a very extreme and even 
extraordinary assertion of his direct inspiration by God. To 
say that an ordinary modern moralist has a message is a con- 
fusion of thought. To say that an atheist has a.message is a 
contradiction in terms. 

The admirers of such a man are more serious when they 
say that he is original. And yet, it is true to say that the one 
thing that these original men never have, is originality. That 
is, they hardly ever begin with the origin, or even attempt to 
be an origin themselves. These revolutionists are always re- 
actionaries, in the literal sense that they are always in a 
reaction against something else. Thus, Tolstoy was reacting 
against modern militarism and imperialism; Bernard Shaw 
was reacting against modern capitalism and conventionalism. 
In a world of really peaceful peasants, Tolstoy’s occupation 
would be gone. In a world of Bolshevism and bobbed hair, 
Bernard Shaw has really nothing to say, except that his own 
movement has gone much further than he wished it to. But 
neither can be truly original in the sense of beginning at the 
beginning, like a man who has to make a world. It is, there- 
fore, not easy to find a proper phrase for this sort of intel- 
lectual individualism; and the phrases current are very clumsy, 
whether the people who use them talk of messages or of ori- 
ginality, or soar into the sublime and starry nonsense of talk- 
ing about an original message. But it may be a more modest 
and exact attempt to suggest—what such people really mean 
to say—that these intellectual leaders have something to say. 
They have necessary and neglected truths that want explain- 
ing, and they themselves happen to be very well fitted to 
explain them. 

And apologizing once more for a personal note necessary 
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to the impersonal argument, it is true that there was a time 
when I was in danger of this sort of individual distinction. 
There was a time when some people suffered from the delu- 
sion that I had a message. I do not know if any went the 
atrocious length of calling it an original message. But I do 
not think I am merely misled by vanity, when I say that I do 
think I might have managed to launch one of those things 
that are called messages, one of those great modern messages 
from nobody to everybody, which are only delivered to about 
one person in ten million. It is possible that I might have 
found a sort of self-expression in a sort of small intellectual 
sect, of those who were willing to think, for about ten years, 
that I was maintaining a new or a neglected truth. In other 
words, the very little I thought I had to say, was at one time 
in some real danger of becoming a complete philosophy. I 
can only explain my escape from such a disaster by the mercy 
of God; and it is true that even in those days, there was some- 
thing in my mind, as there is in every man’s, telling me that 
what I wanted was not new truth or neglected truth, but truth. 
And to have turned my one truth into a system, in the manner 
of the modern pioneers, would have been nothing more or less 
than giving my one truth the chance to turn into a falsehood. 
The moment it had become a complete philosophy, it would 
have revealed itself as an incomplete philosophy. 

I am here taking my own case only because I know it 
best; but I think the story may have a moral for many who 
fear that the Catholic religion is likely to destroy individual 
ideas, because it is able to digest them. 

When I first read the Penny Catechism, my mind was 
arrested by an expression which seemed exactly to sum up 
and define, in a higher context and on a higher plane, some- 
thing that I had been trying to realize and express through all 
my struggles with the sects and schools of my youth. It was 
the statement that the two sins against hope are presumption 
and despair. It referred, of course, to the highest of all hopes, 
and therefore the deepest of all despairs; but we all know that 
these shining mysteries have shadows on the earth below. 
And what is true of the most mystical hope, is exactly true of 
the most ordinary human cheerfulness and courage. The 
heresies that have attacked human happiness in my time, 
have all been variations either of presumption or of despair; 
you. cxvi. 38 
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which, in the controversies of modern culture, are called 
optimism and pessimism. And if I wanted to write an auto- 
biography in a sentence (and I hope I shall never write a 
longer one), I should say that my literary life has lasted from 
a time when men were losing happiness in despair, to a time 
when they are losing it by presumption. I began to think for 
myself about the time when all thinking was supposed to lead 
to despair, or to what was called pessimism. Like the other 
individuals I have mentioned, I was merely a reactionary, be- 
cause my thought was merely a reaction; but it was a reaction 
which, in those days, I might have been contented to call op- 
timism. I ask the reader’s indulgence, if I explain next how 
I came to call it by a more intelligent name. 








ALICE MEYNELL. 
By ARMEL O’CoNNOR. 


A SHINING star she was— 

Transparent, delicate, 

Not crystal-cold, because 
Passionate. 


I watched her in her sky 

Singing and giving light, 

And thought not she would fly 
Out of sight. 


Great yearning’s heart she seemed— 

And young—stars are not old. 

I think the dreams she dreamed 
Were pure gold. 


She was a lovely star 
That sang a whole life’s way— 
Her heavenly way, and far, 

To her Day. 














THE EDUCATED CLASSES AND BOGUS RELIGIONS. 


a 
By James J. Watsn, M.D., Px.D. 





tendency of mankind to follow after new re- 
ligions is so marked, that any manifestation of 
this sort, even to the degree of absurdity, should 
arouse no astonishment in one who is at all ac- 
= quainted with religious history. It affects not 
only the ignorant, but the educated as well. 

Those who think it quite impossible for the better-to-do 
classes, educated people, college graduates, those who talk 
grammatically and are supposed to represent the flower of our 
civilization, to be led into accepting absurdities, especially in 
matters of religion, are not familiar with the vagaries of 
human nature. Particularly in religion, men are very prone, 
and women even more so, to follow after fantastic notions of 
all kinds, and to affiliate themselves with supposed seers and 
prophets, whose teachings are quite nonsensical, and whose 
cults, after a generation or two, disappear, almost without 
leaving a trace. It is, above all, the better-to-do classes that 
are thus led into all sorts of insensate beliefs. Wealth and 
nobility, particularly, have in themselves no antidotal value 
against the tendencies of the human mind to wander into 
extremes of credulity, under the influence of certain kinds 
of appeal. 

If cures are associated with the new religious cult, it is 
comparatively easy to gain a large number of adherents. 
Whenever there is promise of cure, most men put off reason- 
ing, and just persuade themselves by what they hear, or by 
what they think they experience. Men have been cured, by 
all sorts of nonsensical remedies, of serious affections, which 
have sometimes lasted for years, and which have failed of 
cure at the hands of regular physicians. Thousands of cures 
were made by magnets; yet a magnet has no influence at all 
on human tissues. Other thousands of cures were made by 
little Leyden jars, mere toys we should deem them, that were 
carried around Europe, giving people slight electric shocks, 
but curing them of pains and aches and muscular disabilities, 
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of headaches, pains in the stomach, of all kinds of vague 
abdominal discomforts, until at last the movement wore itself 
out. Hypnotism cured a vast number of people of all sorts 
of things twenty-five years ago, or a little more, but now we 
know that hypnotism is only induced hysteria. People who 
were suffering from various affections, or who certainly had 
various complaints, were thrown into hysteria by suggestion, 
and then they proceeded to get better. It would remind one 
of the old doctor who said: “I don’t know what’s the matter 
with him, but I am giving him something that will give him 
fits; I am great on fits.” 

Dowie cured people; Schlatter cured people; the Earl of 
Sandwich cured a lot of people just by touching them; the so- 
called Bethshan homes cured many persons a generation ago 
just by declaring that disease was due to sin, and when you 
put off the state of sin, then you got better. Christian Science 
cures people “by making the disease appear to be—what it 
really is—an illusion.” At the present time, Coué is curing 
people; or, rather, he refuses to admit that he is curing them, 
but he is teaching them how to get better and, lo and behold, 
they are getting better. Many thousands of people went to 
his clinic at Nancy last year, and ninety-seven per cent. of 
them were bettered by him. All that he does for them is te 
have them say: “Every day in every way I am getting better 
and better.” That, after all, is just about the same as saying: 
“I can’t have anything the matter with me, because illness is 
an error of mortal mind and has no real existence, and, there- 
fore, I must get better.” 

Anyone who wants to understand, or rather to study, the 
mystery of religious psychology, and the tendency of intel- 
ligent and educated people to follow after the most absurd 
novelties in religion, should learn something about the career 
of Johanna Southcott. 

This woman probably had as great a following in England 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century as Mrs. Eddy had 
at the beginning of the twentieth century in America. Liter- 
ally, several hundreds of thousands of people were attracted 
by her doctrines and, above all, by her prophecies, and became 
her devoted followers. Most of them who joined her new 
religion were ever so much better educated than she was 
herself, and it was from the middle classes, particularly in. the 
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cities, and especially in London itself, that she drew her 
following. 

In her younger years, she had been a domestic servant, 
and had managed to pick up a smattering of education. 
Under the persuasion that she was divinely inspired, she with- 
drew from the Methodist connection, of which she had been 
an adherent, and began to dictate prophecies in rhyme. 
Of course, she worked “miracles” of healing. The easiest 
thing in the world is to make “cures,” particularly cures of 
the pains and aches, the muscular disabilities, the lamenesses, 
and the like, of mankind. Hence, her following. After a 
time, those that were cured were ready to accept as gospel 
truth everything she said. A wealthy woman left large sums 
of money for the printing of what she called the “Sacred Writ- 
ings of Johanna Southcott,” perfectly convinced that, in this 
way, she was accomplishing a great, good work for God and 
mankind. 

Poor Johanna, very naturally reacting to this almost de- 
ification of her, became more and more assured of her intimate 
relations with the Almighty. She announced herself as the 
woman spoken of in the Apocalypse (chapter xii.) as “clothed 
with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her head 
a crown of twelve stars.” She thought she was destined to 
accomplish that prophecy of the delivery of the Saviour of 
men, the “man child who was to rule all nations with an iron 
rod.” She affirmed, though she was already beyond the age 
of sixty, that she would be delivered of Shiloh on October 
19, 1814. Shiloh failed to appear, and it was given out that 
Johanna was in a trance. This was, of course, a coma due to 
her nephritic condition. She died of dropsy on the twenty- 
ninth of the same month. In the meantime, her followers, 
all over England, had been in a high state of excitement and 
expectation. The disappointment of the coming of the an- 
nounced Shiloh did not break up her following, however; 
they found some excuse by which they compounded for the 
failure of the prophecy. And there are still followers of poor 
Johanna to be found in England, or there were twenty-five 
years ago. 

With these details before one, it is easy to understand 
Macaulay’s comment on her career. It is to be found in his 
Essay on “Von Ranke’s History of the Popes,” which appeared 
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in the Edinburgh Review (October, 1840), just a generation 
after the death of Johanna, but which was based on Macaulay’s 
own personal recollections, as a boy, of the excitement with 
regard to her, and on his intimate relations with many people 
who had known her. He said: 









We have seen an old woman, with no talents beyond the 
cunning of a fortune teller, and with the education of a 
sculfion, exalted into a prophetess, and surrounded by tens 
of thousands of devoted followers, many of whom were, in 
station and knowledge, immeasurably her superiors; and 
all this in the nineteenth century; and all this in London. 
Yet, why not? For of the dealings of God with man no 
more has been revealed to the nineteenth century than to 
the first, or to London than to the wildest parish in the 
Hebrides. It is true that, in those things which concern 
this life and this world, man constantly becomes wiser and 
wiser. But it is no less true that, as respects a higher 
power and a future state, man, in the language of Goethe’s 
scoffing fiend, 
bleibt stets von gleichem Schlag, 

Und ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag. 
















About the middle of the century, here in America, we had 
Andrew Jackson Davis, the Seer of Poughkeepsie, who boasted 
that he had never gone to school, and that he had never read 
a book, yet who secured an immense following. One of his 
books, The Harmonial Philosophy, went through several 
score editions, and that at a time when books did not sell at 
all so freely as they do at present, so that probably he must 
be considered to have written the “best seller” of his time. 
It was mainly devotees who swelled the number of possessors 
and readers of this book, for books were expensive and peo- 
ple did not buy them for fun. 

It is easy to understand that Andrew Jackson Davis had 
many imitators. Such curious movements spread by a sort 
of psychic contagion. Then, besides, there was money in it 
for the leader of the cult, and especially for those near him. 
A good deal of prestige in a community might be gained by a 
designing individual who was close to the divinely inspired 
one. Under the circumstances, it is not hard to understand 


1“, ..remains always at the same point, and is as prone to wonder as on 
the first day of existence.” 
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that some shrewd persons fostered the development of these 
founders of new religions, and often made some curious vis- 
ionary the center of an interest that he might otherwise have 
failed to obtain. After all, their place in relation to the new 
religion-makers was not unlike that of the publicity agents 
of all sorts of celebrities in our own day. 

William Dean Howells, in The Leatherwood God, told the 
story of one of these religion-founders who came into prom- 
inence in southern Ohio, not long after Andrew Jackson 
Davis’s exploit brought him prestige and followers in the East. 
There were others of them not far away, along the Ohio River. 
Ohio, the mother of Presidents, seems rather given to follow- 
ing after these curious prophets and seers and false gods of 
one kind or another and to favoring extremes in religion. 
At the present time, Southeastern Ohio is, we are told, filled 
with “Holy Rollers” and other curious emotional religions, 
in which people, during the course of the religious services, 
get a chance to express their religious feelings by bodily activ- 
ities of various kinds. The National Federation of Churches 
has told the story of the gradual replacement, in the country 
districts of this part of Ohio, of the old Evangelical sects by 
these newfangled jumping and rolling Methodists. And yet 
Ohio rather prides herself on her standards of education, her 
school system, and the general level of culture of her people. 
All these accomplish nothing to hinder this tendency of the 
people to adopt curious religious faiths of any and every 
kind. 

At the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth, we had, in this country, another “prophet” in the 
person of Alexander Dowie, who secured a great following, 
mainly from the class that had made some money and were 
now ready to spend it in following out their bent. Many 
thousands of them were willing to surrender all that they pos- 
sessed into Dowie’s care, and to go and live with him at Zion 
City, in preparation for the time when, as they seem to have 
thought, they would be rapt up with him into heaven, as 
Dowie declared he had been at his first incarnation, when he 
was the prophet Elijah. 

All three of these makers of new religions secured the 
confidence and allegiance of their followers by the cures 
which they made. There were devoted followers of Andrew 
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Jackson Davis who were quite sure that he could cure abso- 
lutely any disease that human flesh might be heir to, and that 
it was only a question of securing his help to be able to put 
off any ill, and thus to prolong life. As for Alexander Dowie, 
in our own generation and in our large cities—not in the 
country places where the people are more ignorant and sup- 
posed to be more superstitious—Dowie made an immense 
number of converts, whose conviction of the truth of his 
teaching came to them mainly because they witnessed the 
cures which he had made. In fact, a great many of these 
converts had themselves been cured of what they considered 
to be long-standing, serious ills. Dowie himself claimed that 
he had touched and healed some 200,000 people. Due allow- 
ance being made for some pious exaggeration in this claim, 
there is no doubt at all that many, many thousands of people 
thought they had been benefited by the divine power which 
had been conferred upon Dowie, and which gave him the 
right to make a new religion. 

I doubt whether I can emphasize enough the fact that 
these followers of seers and prophets who proclaimed a new 
religion, were not the ignorant masses and, above all, were not 
the people for whom life held so little, as to turn them to any- 
thing that offered them a touch with another world than this. 
On the contrary, the great majority of them had had the bene- 
fit of our public school system; not a few of them had gone 
into higher schools; and some of them, at least, were looked 
up to as being far above the average of mankind, not only in 
intelligence, but in the stores of knowledge which they had 
secured. And, what is more, the great majority of the people 
who became followers of these prophets and seers, and joined 
the new religion, were quite sincere in their acceptance of the 
new doctrines. It is true, a few of them had, for material 
reasons, and especially for pecuniary advantages, put them- 
selves in a position where, to say the least, they were rather 
readily swayed by their own self-interest toward the novel 
doctrines; but no such thing can be said of much more than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of them. They were simply 
earnest seekers, faithfully engaged in the great quest after the 
solution of the mystery of life, and thought they had found 
it in the teachings of a person whom they had come to regard 
as divinely inspired and whom they followed devoutly. 
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In view of all this, no great surprise should be felt at the 
rapid and wide diffusion, in the present day, of Christian 
Science, with its absurd doctrines and “miraculous” cures. 
Mrs. Eddy, its founder, resembles, in many ways, her precursor 
of a century ago, Johanna Southcott, whose voluminous writ- 
ings have been described as “all equally incoherent in thought 
and grammar,” and whose followers were about as numerous 
as the adherents of Christian Science. 

There are said to be, at the present time, nearly half a 
million of members of the Christian Science Church. At the 
time of Mrs. Eddy’s death, a number of prominent news- 
papers agreed in declaring that, very probably, nearly a mil- 
lion of people had had their lives deeply influenced by this 
new religion. Most of these had found in the new cult dis- 
tinct solace from disturbing thoughts and dreads of various 
kinds; and a great many of them were quite ready to declare 
that they owed to it the cure of ills, which had been making 
life miserable for them before, and for which they had tried 
in vain to find relief from physicians, even though, not infre- 
quently, they had tried a good many of them. This is, some- 
times, proclaimed to be an unprecedentedly rapid diffusion of 
a religion, and undoubtedly Christian Science must be con- 
sidered a serious rival for the record in this matter. 

It is to be noted that the foundation and rapid spread of 
this new religion, the invention of a woman, took place just 
at a time when women were, after many strenuous efforts, 
at last coming into their rights, educational, social, and polit- 
ical. Many of the adherents of the new cult said that it would 
seem as though the liberation of the spirit of woman and the 
broadening of the feminine mind had resulted in an imme- 
diate, intense reaction, in which the feminine intellect had 
found supreme religious expression. In religion, particularly 
in the old order of things, women had been, almost invariably, 
pushed into the background. In Judaism, she was almost a 
nonentity; Christianity had forbidden her a voice in the public 
church services; Mohammedanism had just barely admitted 
that she had a soul; and, of course, the Eastern religions, fol- 
lowing the Oriental feeling toward women, had relegated her 
entirely to obscurity in connection with religious matters. 

No wonder, then, that the new religion had a very definite 
appeal to women, and especially to that very interesting crea- 
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ture, the new woman. And as women have always been the 
devout female sex, Christian Science soon came to be a 
rapidly growing religious body. Its attraction was added to, 
very notably, by the fact that it promised the cure of bodily 
ills and, indeed, of all ills. It is true, its achievements in this 
respect were made possible only by an acceptance of the teach- 
ing of its founder, that there is no such thing as evil, and that, 
therefore, no one can suffer from it; yet even this admission, 
so hard to comprehend, seemed not teo high a price to pay for 
cure. 

In spite of its absurdities and contradictions, the members 
of the Christian Science Church—the converts to the new 
faith—are, almost as a rule, educated people. Some of them 
belong to the professions; not a few of them are writers; 
newspaper reporters and even editors have been known to 
join the Christian Science Church in their community; and as 
for teachers, especially those of the feminine gender, who 
belong to it, all over the United States, their name is legion. 
And then, too, as a rule, Christian Scientists are well-to-do; 
and it is generally understood in this country that well-to-do 
folks must be looked up to as above the rest of the world. 
Mark Twain pointed out that dollars and sense by no means 
go together; and a number of critics of American social life 
have not hesitated to suggest, that it is the unfortunate in- 
fluence of the rich that is bringing abc~t deterioration in art, 
literature, and the drama in this countiy. 

Still, the persuasion persists that educated people must be 
capable of judging between sense and nonsense, and would 
certainly not be readily hoodwinked into accepting absurdities 
and, above all, letting themselves be deeply influenced by 
them. Christian Science is, at the present time, winning to 
itself thousands of Protestants, who were not firmly anchored 
in their own faith. I have been told, and I think on very 
credible authority, that in any city in this country, in the East 
at least, Protestant congregations are dwindling in attendance 
so rapidly, as to make this a very serious problem for religious 
bodies, and that there is only one non-Catholic Church that 
is gaining in attendance, and that is the Christian Science 
Church. The cult seems to meet a particular need of our 
time among educated people. 

The answer is, that Eddyism—for scientists insist that it 
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is not science, and surely it is not Christian—is merely running 
true to form when it makes converts by the thousand among 
the well-to-do, the presumedly intelligent, and the supposedly 
educated. This is the class of people who, in every genera- 
tion, have been the followers of the new cults. They were the 
disciples of Johanna Southcott, a little more than a hundred 
years ago, to the number of several hundred thousand. 
Seventy-five years ago, they flocked after the Seer of Pough- 
keepsie, whom Dr. Conan Doyle recalled to our attention a 
few months ago as one of those of whom New York should be 
proud. Twenty-five years ago, in the later nineteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the twentieth, they were the ardent 
devotees of Dowie, ready to hand over all they owned to him. 
Of course, the followers of Mrs. Eddy come, to a great extent, 
from the so-called cultured classes. There are a great many 
of these who cannot think for themselves, but who like to 
think that they think, and so they take suggestions. We are 
living in an eminently suggestible age. There never was a 
time when it was so easy to get followers for anything that 
has an air of novelty, or that is a little different from what 
people have been accustomed to. 

This is the only way to judge of the meaning of Eddyism 
as an historieal and social incident—to see it in its proper his- 
torical setting. The comparative sciences have enabled us to 
understand many things hitherto obscure. Comparative his- 
tory will do the same thing for those who take the trouble to 
gather the materials. 

\ Ina recent article in The New Republic, Mr. John Dewey, 
whose authority on the subject can scarcely be questioned, 
and whose intimate touch with American higher education 
for these many years has afforded him every opportunity of 
knowing what he is talking about, does not hesitate to say that 
our education, instead of making people more capable of dis- 
criminating the true from the false in serious matters, has 
almost exactly the opposite effect. He quotes Matthew Ar- 
nold’s expression that “the chief advantage of education is 
the assurance it gives of not being duped,” or, to put it as he 
prefers in the more positive form, that “the profit of educa- 
tion is the ability it gives to discriminate,” and then says: 
“Judged by this criterion, education is not only backward, but 
it is retrograding.” He adds, and he could scarcely say it 
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more emphatically: “This is the era of bunk and hokum— 
there is more of it in quantity, its circulation is more rapid 
and ceaseless, it is swallowed more eagerly and more indis- 
criminately than ever before.” 

Our education makes people suggestible, but not discrim- 
inating. Professor Dewey emphasizes its failure to provide 
a safeguard against social and political bunk, but should have 
added also religious bunk, for surely it can be said, in his 
words, that “current schooling does much to favor susceptibil- 
ity to a welcoming reception of it.” 

That is why we have so many curious religions preached 
in the fashionable hotels on Sunday mornings in New York 
City, and in some of the theaters on Sunday night. Rev. Dr. 
Newton, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly (October, 1922), 
said that “we have the most variegated menagerie of cults 
anywhere to be found.” A friend of his described them as 
“fads, freaks, fakes, supported by women of a certain age 
suffering from suppressed religion.” At one hotel it is Divine 
Metaphysics; at another it is the Religion of the Subconscious, 
the “Hidden Giant;” at a third it is that curio of curios, the 
Religion of the Solar Plexus; at a fourth it is a pretense, at 
least, to some occult form of worship from the East. Then 
there are varied forms of Spiritualism, Theosophy (new and 
old), Mormonism for those who want it, and so on, ad infin- 
itum. 

There never was a time when people were so ready to be 
taken in, and the ones that are taken in the worst are the 
educated, or those who think themselves such, and the well- 
to-do. Man is incurably religious. He gives up Christianity, 
and then the Lord only knows what vagary he will follow; 
and the more he thinks he knows, the more vagarious is his 
choice likely to be, especially if “he” happens to be “she” in 
quest of a new religion that will give her health here rather 
than salvation hereafter. 

















JULIANA’S BREAD. 


By Enip DINNIs. 
I. 


JETWEEN five and six hundred years ago, a scribe 
who possessed some knowledge of lettering set 
Se} down the words of Juliana of Norwich, a devout 
ap BA woman “living incluse,” and sixteen Revelations 
3 of Divine Love were thereby cast upon the run- 
ning waters of time. After five and a half centuries, Juliana’s 
bread is now found nourishing a generation for which the 
Shewings might almost have been intended, so fit are they to 
answer the questions burning in the hearts of men and women 
of to-day, and so eagerly does the modern mind spring on 
Juliana’s message as a thing singularly its own. 

It is a strange and thought-provoking process to trace 
Juliana’s book through the measured periods, wonderful in 
their “unperturbéd pace,” which went to its making. There 
are authors to-day chafing under the necessity for waiting a 
few months for the publication of ‘their works. The script of 
Juliana’s Shewings waited three hundred years for publica- 
tion. It was written at the end of the fourteenth century and 
printed for the first time in 1670. 

But the making of Juliana’s book observed God’s pace 
long before it reached the stage of setting down. We have to 
go back, beyond the revelation itself, to the period in the youth 
of the woman destined to become a recluse, when, as she tells 
us, she, a “simple creature unlettered, desired three gifts by 
the grace of God.” One of these gifts was to “have mind of 
Christ’s Passion.” “Me thought I would have been with Mag- 
dalen, and with other that were Christ’s lovers, that I might 
have seen bodily the passion that our Lord suffered for me.” 
This gift she asked to receive through a bodily sickness unto 
death, in which she might suffer all the pains of dying, and so 
have “kind,” that is, natural, compassion with Our Lord. And, 
she tells us: “This sickness I desired in my youth that I might 
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have it when I were thirty years old.” So the first step of the 
“unperturbéd pace.” 

“And when I was thirtie years old and a halfe, God sent 
me a bodilie sicknes.” . . . So Juliana gives the simple his- 
tory of what went before the wonderful vision granted to her 
as she lay in the clutch of death itself in her cell, in the anchor- 
age, built against the Church of St. Julian, outside Norwich, 
when the priest “sett up the crosse before her face,” and bade 
her look thereon and be comforted. 

The sickness and the vision of Our Lord bleeding on the 
Cross, in which the revelation of Love was made in sixteen 
“shewings,” or revelations, occurred in 1373. Then, another 
step. For from sixteen to twenty years, the anchoress sat in 
her cell and pondered the meaning of the shewings. New 
lights came to her as she pursued the art of Mary, “the 
Maiden,” as she would have called her in the matchless dig- 
nity of her simple diction. Finally, at the end of these years 
of unhurrying speed, came the last great light that illuminated 
all. “What? Wouldst thou wit thy Lord’s meaning in this 
thing? Wit it well: love was His meaning.” 

Then it was that the recluse, herself unlettered—which is 
to say, she possessed no cunning with the pen, for intellectually 
cultured she undoubtedly was—dictated her message to the 
scribe, whose own precarious lettering, in some curious way, 
seems to add force to the sentences he records. Perhaps it is 
because they transcribe the simplicity of the anchoress’s mind 
—her lack of artifice, and the glorious discrimination as to 
essentials and unessentials of the seer who “saw God in a 
point.” 

The naive manuscript preserved for posterity this heav- 
enly doctrine of Divine Love, which Juliana’s contemporaries 
may indeed have shared to some small extent, for the man- 
uscript was certainly copied, but which found its public many 
hundreds of years after Juliana had yielded her “longing 
soul” to God. Is it going too far to suggest that the inter- 
vening generations, to whom Juliana’s book was accessible 
to some extent, had not the piercing need that our own has of 
the bread floating on the running waters of the centuries? 

There seems to be no definite ground for supposing that 
the Revelations were known to any great extent until Serenus 
de Cressy came across them in Paris, in manuscript, and had 
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them printed in 1670. This was a hundred and fifty years 
after the invention of the printing press, whose sole business 
in its early days was to print copies of spiritual treatises. 
Had Juliana had a vogue, one would imagine that Wynkyn de 
Worde would have set his name on an imprinted copy of her 
Shewings. 

The next edition of the Revelations was a reprint of 
Cressy’s transcript, published under Protestant auspices in 
1843, a particularly uncongenial epoch, one would say. In 
1877, when a section of the religious public was taking furtive 
peeps into the treasury of medieval mysticism, Father Henry 
Collins added the Revelations of Juliana of Norwich to his 
series of medieval mystical and ascetical works. His render- 
ing of the script is not unpleasing, although sufficiently mod- 
ernized to be easily read. In 1901, a carefully edited and an- 
notated version, by Miss Grace Warrack, was published. 
Then, in 1902, the Rev. George Tyrrell published an edition, 
in which, as in Miss Warrack’s, the characteristic inconsisten- 
cies of spelling and Juliana’s quaint English were carefully 
retained. It is in this form that Juliana’s has become a pop- 
ular book, and the book of many a soul out on the Quest. 
To-day the Recluse of Norwich has found her way to so large 
a public that her name, Juliana, scarcely needs its distin- 
guishing appellation. We know her as Dame Juliana, Mother 
Julian, or simply Juliana. 

And strictly confined within the dogmatic boundaries of 
the Catholic Church as her doctrine is, she is found on many 
strange bookshelves. Heresy and schism have tried hard to 
claim the author of the Revelations of Divine Love as a dis- 
ciple of the “new learning.” She lived in the days when Lol- 
lardy was at its height. But Juliana’s Revelation is an an- 
swer, the answer, to Lollardy. Her adhesion to the teaching 
of Holy Church, her anxious reiteration of the affirmation con- 
tained in the words, “I it am that Holy Church teacheth thee 
and preacheth thee,” is ever proving this. Dogmatic theology 
is the touchstone to which her Revelation is constantly applied. 
There is no revolt in the marveling, and in the “soft dread” 
with which she asks herself, looking on God as the Author of 
all, “What then is sin?” And it is to her faith and trustful- 
ness that the answer is given. 

The perfection of Juliana’s doctrine lies in its exquisite 
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balancing of the truths which make up the paradoxes of faith 
—a truth in each scale, and perfect equipoise. Thus it is 
essential that her book should be read and accepted as a 
whole, or the result may easily be disastrous. It is founded 
on a terrific contradiction, the Passion of Christ, and of all 
creatures suffering with Him, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, God’s Love, which acclaims itself so triumphantly at 
the end. It is the habit of free-lancing admirers of Juliana 
to quote passages from her book, and thus to reduce to a bale- 
ful sentimentalism that which is the glorious upshot of the 
virile truth so gallantly faced and scrutinized by the valiant 
woman in her cell. 

It is against this very danger that we find a warning writ- 
ten at the end of Juliana’s Revelation, by the scribe who sent 
it along the centuries. It runs: “And beware thou take not 
on (any) thing after thy affection and liking, and leve another: 
for that is the condition of a heretique, but take everything 
with other. And trewly understanden all is according to Holy 
Scripture and grounden in the same.” How well the words 
might have been written for the “mystics” of to-day; for the 
adherents of “New” Thought, “Higher” Thought, “Free” 
Catholicism, “Christian” Science, and other misnamed cults; 
or for the writer who would essay to give the Catholic view, 
without the sanctions and safeguards of membership in the 
Catholic Church. 

To attempt to interpret the “all’s well” of Juliana’s mes- 
sage without full and definite acceptance of its cause—the pain 
which was love, the love which was pain—is a very “naught- 
ing,” to use her own speech, of its might. How magnificently 
she refutes the heresy of these later days, which would deny 
the lesson of pain, and which calls suffering an unmitigated 
evil. Juliana, who alone arrives at a demonstrated “all’s 
well,” “desired a bodilie sickness,” and that with a reasoned 
desire, formed in her youth, that it might be granted in her 
mature years. It would almost seem that Juliana’s youth 
knew, so strangely was its generosity tempered with the wis- 
dom accessible only to experience. 

Of what is Juliana’s Shewing built up? Her Revelation 
of Divine Love is based upon a “bodilie shewing” of the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord, unique, perhaps, in its detailed description 
of the physical dolors attendant on death by crucifixion. With 
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a calm, careful precision, the anchoress takes note of the 
bodily sight of the plenteous sufferings. She sees the flowing 
of the Blood from the garland, and notices that the drops fall 
like the drops of water that fall off the eaves of a house after 
a shower of rain. She notes, furthermore, that they spread 
on the forehead to the size of the scale of a herring, She 
notes all this out of her comprehension of the fact that the 
vision is not for her only, but for all her “even Christians.” 
The anchoress never loses sight of this—that she is but repre- 
senting her fellows. “All that I say of me I mean in person 
of all my even Christians.” 

So terrible is this revelation of the bodily suffering of Our 
Lord that Juliana in her honesty confesses that “as a wretch 
I repented me, thinking if I had wist what it had been, loath 
had me been to have prayed it.” There is no morbid gloating 
in the description of the pains which she sums up so unflinch- 
ingly. And withal, how tenderly she puts it. “All is too little 
that I can say, for it may not be told. The shewing of Christ’s 
pains filled me full of pains, for I wist well that He suffered 
but once, but as He would shew it to me and fill me with mind, 
as I had before desired. And in all this time of Christ’s pres- 
ence, I felt no pains but Christ’s pains.” 

Such is the basis of the heavenly Shewing. And from the 
dying and agonizing Christ there springs a sudden joy. She 
is shown an inward part to the vision, “which is a high and 
blessedful life which is all in peace and love.” “With a good 
chear” Our Lord looks on His wounds. “With a sweet behold- 
ing” He shows His blessed Heart cloven in twain, and “says 
full blessedfully, ‘Loe, how I love thee.’ As if He had said: 
‘My darling, behold and see what liking and bliss I have in thy 
salvation: and for My love enjoy with Me.’” “This shewed 
our good Lord to make us glad and merry.” 

So upon the bodily sufferings, so unswervingly encoun- 
tered, and shared, are based the inward visions that are all 
peace, joy, and consolation. Juliana has found her heaven in 
the Crucifix, from the beholding of which the modern mind 
turns with a shudder. She is invited to look up from the cru- 
cified Christ to Heaven. She replies, inwardly, with all the 
might of her soul: “Nay, I may not, for thou art my heaven.” 

Such is the seamless garment of Juliana’s Revelation of 
Divine Love. The “ghostlie shewing” coming along with, 
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and out of, the “bodilie shewing” she humbly craved that she 
might have more compassion with her Lord. Ever obedient 
to the teaching of the Church, she has asked no extraordinary 
favor, no supernatural vision, only a bodily sickness, and this 
with a condition that it should be made if God so willed, “for 
me thought that this was not the common use of praier.” But 
of the other “mightie desire,” that of receiving the three 
wounds of “verie contrition, kind compassion and wilful long- 
ing to God,” this was “asked mightilie without any condition.” 
How characteristically Divine Love rewards her humility. 
Like our Blessed Lady, a remote generation is calling her 
blessed. 


II. 


In analyzing the structure of Juliana’s book, it is difficult 
to distinguish the threads, so closely interwoven in the fabric 
of its message. For some twenty years, as has been seen, the 
anchoress pondered over the things indicated by the visions. 
In them Our Lord may be said to have opened out avenues, 
along which the understanding of the recluse pursued its way 
through the long years succeeding her miraculous restoration 
to health. Then, into these meditations were interwoven the 
spiritual problems which weighed heavily on the minds of 
men in those days, as evil as our own. 

Although a recluse, Dame Julian of Norwich would not 
have been cut off from the sounds of the busy world. As 
Father Dalgairns has shown, in his illuminating preface to 
The Scale of Perfection, in which he discourses largely on 
Juliana, Norwich was the second city in medieval England, 
and the recluse’s cell must have been penetrated by the voice 
of those various problems that disquieted the last hour of the 
Middle Ages. In the message which she held, in embryonic 
form, as it were, in her heart, Juliana found the answer to, 
these perplexities. 

And so it is that the Revelation works itself out into the 
perfect compendium of Divine philosophy and of the Church’s 
theology, cast, one might say, in an apologetic mold, for the 
soul of the anchoress asks the burning question, end is an- 
swered; and the bread is cast upon the running waters. 

So she delivers her Message, with its paradox. “Sin is no 
deed.” But, “sin is Hell.” The very quaintness of her phrase- 
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ology lends force to her words. There is no question of ro- 
manticism—of affecting medievalism—in this finding. Jul- 
iana’s words are intrinsically valuable in their meaning. 
Strong, rugged sentences convey to us the root meaning of 
familiar words smoothed to meaninglessness by constant use. 
How expressive are such negations as “unmight” and the 
“naughting” of the fiend. We cannot afford to dispense with 
the anchoress’s diction any more than with her scribe’s hap- 
hazard spelling. She gives to “mirth” and “merry” their 
original meaning, which is to say, that they are not secular- 
ized, but applicable to the sacred personality Itself. Our 
Lord speaks merrily from the Cross to Juliana, when He has 
led her through the course of His sufferings to their great 
meaning. It was a great spoliation that robbed religion of 
such words as “merry.” Her words thump on the heart like 
a knocking on the door with the knuckles where the bell has 
failed to gain an answer. They melt the heart with their 
appeal, with their homeliness and their “courtesie.” (Juliana 
cannot be translated; one falls into her way of speaking!) 
She attempts to give Our Lord’s words, “that may not be de- 
clared here, but let every man with the grace that God giveth 
him receive them with our Lord’s meaning.” And what do 
they not suggest as a revelation of tender, familiar friend- 
ship? “It was as though He had said: ‘My deare darling, I 
am glad thou hast come to Me in thy woe.’” 

The problem of the existence of evil is the great puzzle 
that presents itself to the anchoress. “And after this I saw 
God in a point . . . by which sight I saw that He is in all 
thing, and doth all that is done. I marvelled in that sight 
with a soft dread, and thought: what is sin?” She sums it 
up. “In the sight of God is no happ . . . Sin is no deed... . 
There is no doer but He. God doth all thing, be it ever so 
litle. I saw full truly that He changed never His purpose in 
no manner ne never shall without end, and therefore all thing 
were set in order before anything was made, as it shall stand 
without end, and no manner of thing shall fail of that point; 
for He hath made all thing in fulhead of goodnes.” And from 
this she finds that sin is no deed, and “would no longer marvel 
in this, but beheld our Lord what He would shew.” 

It is in a later revelation that she is taught how sin is the 
smartest scourge that any chosen soqul may be smitten with. 
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“The soul hateth sin more for its horribility and vileness than 
it doth all the pains in Hell.” She views sin apart from its 
consequences—punishment. Or, rather, to her love-purified 
eyes, sin is Hell for “the soul which beholdeth the kindness 
of our Lord Jesus.” To her, sin is the utmost pain of the 
chosen soul, and is virtually identified with pain. “Sin is 
Hell, as to my sight,” she says. From this she forms the 
daring conception that the pains of those who fall because of 
frailty, are the same as other pains and are recompensed in 
Heaven like any other form of suffering. Thus eternal good 
is derived from the evil. She cites the great penitents, St. 
Mary Magdalen, St. Peter, St. Paul, and (a pleasant little local 
touch) St. John of Beverley, whom Our Lord showed with the 
others “for homeliness and countrey sake,” “how they be 
known in the Church on earth with their sins, and it is to them 
no shame, but all is turned them to worship.” She grows yet 
more daring: “God showed that sin shall be no shame, but 
worship to man; for right as to every sin (there) is answering 
a pain by truth; right so for every sin to the same soul is 
given a bliss by love.” “And all this our Lord showed to 
make us glad and merry in love.” 

But, like the great Apostle of Love, Juliana seems to find 
deliberate sin an impossibility in the soul which has accepted 
Our Lord. With her, sin is ever the inadvertent, quickly- 
repented-of fall. As with St. John, there can be but one real 
sinner—the unbeliever, or the one who has no love for Love, 
and him she leaves out of the reckoning. So long as we call 
sin by its name and feel its pain, we are safe—“as children, 
innocent and unloathful.” That is Juliana’s doctrine, as in 
every case, the common teaching of Holy Church as opposed 
to a favorite error of to-day which would fain make illicit use 
of her assertion that “sin is no deed.” “Whosoever abideth 
in Him sinneth not,” says the great Apostle of Love. And, 
again, “if we say that we have not sinned, we deceive our- 
selves.” Both apostles of Love have grasped the paradox. 
“Sin is a disease,” says the modern wiseacre. “Sin is a pain,” 
says Juliana. And the two are as far as the poles asunder. 
For St. John and Juliana the one deliberate sinner is the 
person who says, “there is no sin.” 

Such is the first “privity” that God reveals to her, “this 
sovereign friendship of our courteous Lord, that He keepeth 
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us so tenderly whiles that we be in our sin.” Ever the weight 
of sin is predicated, and this sense of sin is reached when 
“He toucheth us full privily, and showeth us our sin by the 
sweet light of mercy and grace.” In these revelations every 
Divine action turns on the pivot of Love. When we see our- 
selves so foul, we “wene that God were wrath with us, and we 
be stirred by the Holy Ghost to contrition.” But with God 
there is no property of wrath. “Then showeth our courteous 
Lord Himself to the soul merrily, and of full glad cheer, with 
friendfully welcoming as if it had been in pain and prison, 
saying thus: ‘My deare darling, I am glad that thou art come 
to me in all thy woe.’” 

This Divine winsomeness achieves its end. “The more 
that each kind soul seeth this courteous love the loather he 
is to sin and the more ashamed.” Sin becomes no light thing. 
“For if it were laid before us all the pain that is in Hell, and 
in Purgatory, and in earth to suffer it rather than sin, we 
should rather choose all that pain. For sin is so vile and so 
mickle for to hate that it may be likened to no pain which 
is not sin.” Thus is answered the question which Juliana, 
looking on God as the maker of all, be it ever so little, asked 
of herself with a “soft dread:” “What then is sin?” 

But in resolving sin into pain, Juliana makes it a part of 
the latter problem, a more vital one to our own age than hers. 
She treats the question of suffering in her beholding of Our 
Lord on His Cross. The kind compassion, to obtain which in 
a fuller degree she has begged this vision, makes her intensely 
sensitive to the physical torment. “I had some deal feeling in 
our Lord’s passion,” she says, “yet I desired to have more by 
the grace of God.” When she has witnessed all the terrible 
details of the agonizing death by crucifixion, she admits, in 
her honesty, that she repented of her request. She sees the 
“sweet flesh drying in her sight,” part after part with marvel- 
ous pain. The sufferings in the “sweet body of Christ” are 
reproduced in her own body. “All this time I suffered no 
pains but Christ’s pains.” “I thought me, full little I knew 
what pain it was that I asked.” Then she tells us the mystical 
message. Love has Its answer to the terrific problem. She 
hears a voice telling her to look up from the Cross to Heaven, 
and she answers inwardly, with all the might of her soul: 
“Nay, I may not for thou art my Heaven. For I had leaver 
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been in that pain till doomsday than have come to Heaven 
otherwise than by Him.” 

And so the great truth: by pain Love has revealed itself. 
For her the Crucifix is Love in ecstasy. “Loe, how I love 
thee!” cries Our Lord. And thus was she “learned” to choose 
Jesus for her Heaven. She feels the flesh repenting and the 
soul assenting to her suffering at the same time. Then, sud- 
denly, she understands Our Lord’s meaning: and becomes “full 
merry.” “And here saw I the love that made Him suffer, it 
passeth as far all His pains as Heaven be above earth, for 
pain was a noble, precious, and worshipful deed, done in a 
time by the working of love, and love was without beginning 
and shall be without end.” 

Our Lord sees that His message is comprehended and “in 
that He is well apaid.” So we have the paradox which a 
modern thinker has applied to the sufferings in Purgatory. 
“Love is pain and pain is love.” Here is the key to the suffer- 
ings of the saints, and of the penitents—those who loved 
much—and, as well, to all involuntary suffering, which be- 
comes an invitation from God to the soul to make it the 
measure of its love, by the simple act of acceptance. “Yea, 
Lord, grammercy. Blessed mote thou be.” The soul has but 
to regard its suffering “with a good cheer,” and the very pain 
itself is made to pronounce the words, “Loe, how I love 
Thee!” And with love comes joy. 

It is a curious perversity of mind which would make 
people see symptoms of revolt against the Church’s teaching 
in Juliana’s Shewings, rather than that which she throughout 
perceives them to be, an answer to the hard sayings that 
trouble her own mind, and the faith of many around her. 
She faces the doctrine of eternal punishment, that paramount 
perplexity of our present day. How, she asks, can Heaven be 
the perfection of happiness, and the perfection of charity, with 
the knowledge of the suffering of the reprobate in Hell? She 
puts it simply: “One point of our faith is that many creatures 
shall be damned as angels (were) that be now fiends, and 
understanding this methought that it was impossible that all 
things should be well.” But Our Lord has promised her that 
all things shall be well, and she believes that God’s word shall 
be saved in all things. She sits in her cell thinking her long 
thoughts and seeking a solution to the mystery. “And as to 
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this,” she says, “I had no other answer than this: “That that is 
impossible to thee is not impossible to me. I shall save my 
word in all things and all things shall be well.’” 

Then Divine Love functions once again to soften the hard- 
ness of the saying to one enjoying the “sovereign friendship” 
of God. She learns of the “great privity’—the deed which is 
to be done on the last day that shall make all things well. 
Of this great privity, “there is no creature beneath Christ that 
wot it.” The angels and the saints in Heaven are not in the 
secret. It is to be no mere explaining of God’s past action, 
but an actual deed, analogous to creation, but passing the 
comprehension of men and angels. This great deed “is or- 
dained of our Lord God fro without beginning, hid and treas- 
ured within His blessed breast. For right as the Blessed 
Trinity made all things out of naught, right so the same Blessed 
Trinity shall make well all that is not well.” The mystery re- 
quires a stupendous act of faith, like that of the Holy Eu- 
charist. One might liken it to an act of “uncreation,” to an 
incomprehensible undoing, but Juliana expressly bids us not 
to be busy with the thing which God has chosen to hide. She 
discovers in Our Lord a love-longing to reveal this privity; 
and in asking us to wait patiently for the day which shall 
reveal it, He would, as it were, thank us for our faith and trust. 
And He goes thus far in revealing a glimmer of the great light 
to the woman who represents, as she is always so careful to 
remind us, her even Christians—all such as shall be saved. 
She would make bold to have us believe that Divine Love 
suffers—may one so put it?—from having appearances against 
It. Juliana’s “courteous Lord” recognizes our difficulty, and 
is grateful for our act of faith. Reading this wonderful mes- 
sage, one marvels that the “great privity,” the deed which shall 
be done, has not taken a universal hold on the minds of men 
seeking a solution of the hardest saying of our faith. “And 
in this I was taught,” says the recluse, “that I should stead- 
fastly hold me in the faith as I had before understood.” 

And so throughout the Revelations. “And I was strength- 
ened, and learned generally to keep me in the faith, in every 
point and in all that I had before understood.” It amounts to 
a touchingly human story of Divine condescension, of Love’s 
response to the generosity that “desired three woundes of 
God,” and “more true mind in the passion of Christ.” Her 
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doubts are answered personally, as it were. The dark spirit 
of the age is not allowed to touch her as it did many of the 
inmates of anchorages who busied themselves with God’s 
privities without first asking of Him three gifts. 

It seems incredible that heresy should have dared attempt 
to class her with the latter, as the editor of the 1843 edition 
does, in his patronizing apology for certain things that “spir- 
itual people” will disapprove of in her Revelations. This 
editor admits that she was not one of Wyclif’s party, though 
living in his times, but he takes her to have been informed by 
a similar spirit, even whilst Our Lord says to her: “I am He 
that Holy Church teacheth and preacheth.” Much of this 
misapprehension no doubt arises from failure to grasp the 
fact that the Revelation is an image of a central truth carved 
out in relief. The passing over of such things as were “not 
specially shown” is in no sense a belittling, still less a con- 
demnation, of those relative truths. The anchoress is con- 
stantly at pains to explain this. But all that could serve to 
blur the outline, or fill in the background, has been cut out so 
that “God’s goodness” stands out, clear and sharply defined. 
One creature only, He shows her—His Mother, our Lady 
Saint Mary, for there it would seem that Love must make 
the exception. The anchoress has a “high ghostlie showing 
of His deare worthie mother.” But the teaching of the Shew- 
ings is of the ultimate end to which all means are directed. 
“We pray to God for His holy flesh, and for His precious 
blood, His holie passion, His deare worthie death, and wor- 
shipful wounds. . . . And we pray Him for the sweet mother’s 
love that bare Him . . . and we pray for the holie cross that 
He died on.” And all the help that we have of these, and “all 
the helpe that we have of the blessed company of Heaven and 
the holie blessed friendship that we have of them”— it is all 
“of His goodnes.” 

And to this “goodnes,” this essential, Juliana directs her 
eyes in the vision vouchsafed. It is the mystic’s union with 
God—the looking at Him directly with the eye of the soul 
rather than as reflected in creatures—that she achieves. She 
sees the Giver beyond the gift. The heretic who would read 
here a belittling of the means ordained for our help by Holy 
Church has simply failed to grasp the meaning of creatures, 
or to recognize how completely his own knowledge of God 
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depends upon them. Juliana’s sublime conception is summed 
up thus: “God of thy goodnes give me thyself, for thou art 
enough for me, and I may ask nothing that is less that may be 
fully worship to thee, and if I ask anything that is less, ever 
me wanteth. But onlie in thee I have all.” 

And this brings us out of the range of controversy or apol- 
ogetics to the “blessedful” consideration of Juliana’s devotion. 
Her book is a devotional as well as an apologetic work. Or, 
rather, her apologetics take the form of devotions, devotions— 
is it too daring a thought?—addressed by the Creator to the 
creature whom He “loveth and keepeth” because He made it. 
“This litle thing (all that is made) methought it might have 
fallen to naught for litlenes. And I was answered in my 
understanding, ‘It lasteth, and ever shall: for God loveth it.’” 

So the Creator reveals Himself to the marveling soul, in 
a torrent of tenderness, of wistful desire to make His love 
understood, and His word trusted. He prays the soul to be- 
lieve in Him. He stretches His arms on the cross and cries, 
“Loe, how I love thee!” and if the soul reads love in His Pas- 
sion He is “well apaid.” Such is the devotional side of Jul- 
iana’s book. Her side of the devotion is gloriously summed 
up in the words: “God, of Thy goodness, give me Thyself.” 

The bread of her devotion is not “fancy bread,” for none 
of its nutritive properties have been extracted. She bids us 
take God’s comfortings as largely and as mightily as we may; 
and largely and mightily she sets them forth. A simple 
woman and unlettered, she sets the centuries thinking, as she 
thought through the twenty years during which her message 
ripened in her mind. 

_ If the date given on a certain manuscript be not, as some 
aver, a scribe’s error, Juliana lived to be a centenarian, and 
like the other apostle of Love suffered a long exile, albeit 
that she had said: “If there had been no pain in this life but 
the absence of our Lord, methought sometime that it was 
more than I might bear.” In Heaven, with the saints, “who 
will nothing wit but what God will show them,” she waits the 
revealing of the “great privity” which shall be the fulfillment 
of the promise, “Thou shalt see for thyself that all shall be 
well.” 

Of Juliana’s history nothing is known. Her identity is 
dubious—one may be confusing her with a later recluse, for 
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her name was probably borrowed from the saint against 
whose church her anchorage stood. She may or may not 
have been “still in life” in 1443. Her personality peeps out 
inadvertently in the course of the Shewings. It is most co- 
gently displayed in the very pains she takes to discourage any 
curiosity on the part of the reader in her respect. She regards 
herself simply as the representative of her “even Christians,” 
and holds it part of the revelation of Divine Love that It should 
have deigned to address Itself to one so unworthy as herself. 
Like Mary, she rejoices that God has regarded humility. It is 
a sign of what she calls “His homelie loving.” Juliana’s 
Revelations are no intimacies revealed under obedience. They 
are every man’s message. 

Her outstanding quality, generosity, has shown itself in 
her request for a bodily sickness, as has her courage also. 
Her candor and honesty are no less marked. We have her 
frankly confessing to having doubted her own vision when 
she returned to the consciousness of her pains. “As a wretch 
I mourned heavily for feeling of my bodily pains.” She tells 
the “religious person” beside her that she has been raving. 
Then shame overtakes her, and she cries: “Ah, loe, how 
wretched I was; this was a great sin and a great unkindness, 
that I for a litle feeling of bodily pain, so unwisely left for a 
time all the comfort of this blessed shewing of our Lord God.” 
A continuation of the revelation on the following night reas- 
sures her. The episode might well have been omitted, but, 
“here may you see what I am of myself,” she says, trium- 
phantly. “But herein would our courteous Lord not leave 
me.” His forgiveness is yet another revelation of Divine Love, 
and the anchoress delights in it. 

That is the Juliana of the Shewings. She is no ecstatic 
living in a rarefied atmosphere of her own. We have the 
woman who laughed heartily at the vision of Our Lord 
*naughting the malice of the fiend.” She learns that “all that 
God suffereth him to do turneth to his shame and pain.” 
Thus his intensified activity becomes a source of merriment, 
like the antic of a cat playing with its tail. The woman on her 
sick bed laughs out loud, so that those around her laugh with 
her, so infectious is her mirth. This gives us a picture of the 
real woman. It helps us more than an ecstasy would have 
done. Generosity, humility, candor, and valor—a fine ar- 
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ray of qualities, with love of her kind, and a capacity to laugh 
heartily, added thereto. Dame Juliana has failed to evade 
us, for all her care; but inasmuch as it is an intensely human 
representative of “all men of good will,” that we have cap- 
tured, she will not disapprove of our intrusion into the “priv- 
ity” which makes for a better understanding of her message. 

Meanwhile, her bread is feeding a generation which, with 
all its faults and shortcomings, is not without its “wound of 
longing to God.” 

So Juliana’s bread comes down to us, floating on the 
waters. It has been found by a spirit similar to that which 
cast it forth. The exquisite tenderness of her devotion ap- 
peals to the day of the Sacred Heart; its virility has nothing 
of the sentimentalism of what is termed the “modern devo- 
tion.” She is a philosopher and a theologian. Her piety 
exonerates piety from the opprobrium which has been poured 
upon it. The reawakened spirit of love, violent enough to 
take the Kingdom of Heaven, human enough to enthrone “the 
Lover of souls” in the heart, wistful enough to feel the wound 
of “longing to God,” finds its nourishment in the pages of the 
medieval recluse. The later ages cannot imitate her. The 
result would be sickly sentiment, or tampering with the strong 
truths of the deposit of Faith. The passage of six centuries, 
which has rendered her mode of expression rough-hewn and 
uncouth, has lent strength to her utterance. Love is the mes- 
sage for which the world is asking. Calvinism and Jansen- 
ism are dead. Theosophy is knocking on the door of the 
swept and garnished chamber. “Wouldst thou wit thy Lord’s 
meaning in this thing?” she says. “Wit it well: love was His 
meaning. Who sheweth it thee? Love. Wherefore sheweth 
He it thee? For love.” In which unbegun love He made us; 
in the same love He keepeth us. “Hold thee therein and 
thou shalt wit more in the same. But thou shalt never wit 
therein other without end.” 








REMEMBERED CADENCES. 


(To Edna St. Vincent Millay.) 
By WILuiAM A. DRAKE. 


I. 


I HAVE remembered Beauty in the night, 

Snared by her vestal in a golden line, 

Like the reluctant glow at day’s decline 

The sun forgets to gather in his flight; 
Beauty has stricken me like sudden light 

That falls from heaven upon some lonely shrine, 
Cast down by God, that men may have a sign 
Of His still-living presence and His might: 


Then, with a great thanksgiving, I embrace 
This worldly rapture that at last I feel; 
And in my ecstasy I know His grace, 

As fleeting hues of sunset clouds reveal 

The God of Beauty; and His shining face 
Inclines to me as, worshiping, I kneel. 


Il. 


O God, too beautiful the earth Thou’st made! 
Beauty comes to me as a silent pain, 
Enrapturing yet wounding, ’til I fain 

Would flee too much of it. The pregnant shade 
Falling at evening on the woods, a blade 

Of pale green grass, a flower, a bird’s refrain, 
Will fill my heart ’til it cannot contain 

Itself for loving. God, I am afraid 


Lest, meeting too much beauty, I shall die. 
My soul was cast too fragile at its birth 
Long to endure such ecstasy; my eye 

Is stricken by such glory, after dearth. 

Dost thou not know how joy can crucify? 

O God, too lovely Thou hast made the earth! 























OLD MAN BUSH FINDS THE JOYFUL EXIT. 


By Brian P. O’SHASNAIN. 







almost every small community, there is one 
person who is the “character” of the place. Old 
7 Man Bush was our stock character at Standing 
Rock. It gave us great delight to be in the gen- 
eral store when he came in to buy something, 
for he was sure to start a squabble with Gleason over some 
trifle, before he left. On such occasions, when his rage mas- 
tered him, he would become white, would tremble and clench 
his fists, and curse Gleason and all his ways, telling him he 
was a lying, thieving shopkeeper, and retailing all the in- 
stances in which he had been overcharged for his goods. He 
would fling out of the door and climb upon his old buckboard, 
his hands shaking so that he could hardly lift the reins. Then 
Gleason, who was, after all, a good-natured Irishman with a 
bit of a temper of his own, would come to the door, and shake 
his head in wonder and admiration at such Homeric rage. 
We all agreed that it was a shame the way Bush treated 
his hired man. Where he got him, Heaven only knows, for 
Henry Brailsford was certainly a wreck of a man. I suppose 
Bush picked him up somewhere when he was down and out, 
and for that reason had a hold on him. Well, he needed it, 
for no other man in our small community would stand the 
cursing that was given the hired man if anything went wrong. 
Brailsford was about forty-five years old, while his master 
was fully fifty-five; but of the two, Bush seemed the younger. 
At least, he was vital, he was alive, but the other seemed con- 
tinually drooping. His head hung down as he walked; his 
clothes hung on his body; and, indeed, he seemed himself to 
hang on old man Bush as a coat hangs on a lively shoulder. 
They were both in town the morning that we had the 
meeting to collect money to build the new church at Red Dog; 
and Bill Hoover had the nerve to ask the old man for a con- 
tribution. He was just getting out of the buckboard when 
Bill made the request. He turned squarely on Bill and said: 
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“Damn your church. I ain’t got no time for that foolery. 
Churches, heh! Missionaries, heh! Well, if you fellows 
need ’em, why get ’em, that’s what I say!” He passed by Bill 
and into the store, still vomiting curses; and presently we 
could hear him fulminating anew against Gleason. 

After awhile, Old Man Bush came to be known as the 
meanest man in the county, and innumerable stories were re- 
lated to prove that he was. He became, in a sense, legendary; 
and I have no doubt that exploits in selfishness were attributed 
to him that he was not guilty of. Like many of his kind, 
however, he paid his bills promptly, and was always within 
the law, so that we had to endure his reputation, even though 
we didn’t like it. It was a blot on the name of our town to 
have Old Man Bush residing there. 

More serious matters, however, soon claimed our atten- 
tion. The winter of 1915 was one of the severest winters ever 
known on our part of the great prairie. Blizzard after bliz- 
zard swept the country. The drift was twelve feet deep in 
the hollows. The temperature sank lower and lower, until it 
was unsafe for a man to venture out alone. Harry Gay was 
found frozen to death by the bend at Two Medicine Creek, 
where he had gone to bring in some sheep; and Pilcher, the 
mail driver, lost a foot. 

Now and then, we found time to wonder how Old Man 
Bush was faring. He lived ten miles to the west; but so long 
as the mail driver reported seeing the smoke from his chim- 
ney, we felt that all was well with him. 

However, since I was the old man’s nearest neighbor, I 
did not feel altogether at ease in my conscience about him. 
But as he was five miles out from my place, I continued to 
put the matter off from day to day. I was very busy bringing 
in my own sheep, and I didn’t have much time for other folks’ 
troubles. It was Molly, my wife, who kept me in mind of 
him, for often, in the evening, when I sat in front of the fire, 
with my socks to the blaze, she would say: “Well, I wonder 
how the old man is doing,” or “Strange, we ain’t seen the old 
man go by lately.” And one evening she said: “Seems to me, 
John, you might run over in the morning and see if every- 
thing is all right there.” 

I grumbled at that: “What’s Old Man Bush ever done for 
anyone that I should be running after him. Isn’t it enough 
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that the mail stage sees his smoke? He’s mean to everybody, 
that man. No spark of good in him.” 

Molly always fired up at anything like that. She’d say: 
“You’re mistaken there, John. There’s good in all. In some 
it’s hid mighty deep, but give it the chance and it'll out.” 

And she’d go on in that way, defending Old Man Bush 
as if he was somebody. It used to make me laugh. 

I knew it would please Molly if I went, so one morning 
after breakfast I said: “I’m going over to Old Man Bush’s.” 
It had snowed in the night, and then came the bitterest morn- 
ing I'd ever known, so I put on everything I could lay hands 
on. I was just going to open the door, when I heard a faint 
scraping outside, as though a dog were trying to get in; and 
when I opened the door, you could have knocked me down, 
for there was Brailsford, half hanging on the knob. He fell 
into the room, and when I closed the door and carried him to 
the fire and looked at him, I knew he was badly off. “What’s 
the matter?” I cried. “Anything wrong? Where’s the old 
man?” 

He couldn’t answer at first, but after Molly brought some 
hot coffee, he spoke up in a sort of queer, faint, far-away 
voice, and yet every word had a terrible distinctness like that 
of frozen mountains. “The old man is dead,” he answered. 

“Dead!” we cried. “How did he die? What is the mat- 
ter?” 

Brailsford lay there, limp, in the chair, and he had to 
wait awhile before he could go on. “Frozen!” he said. 
“Frozen dead!” 

Old Man Bush frozen dead! We could hardly believe it. 
We looked at each other, and suddenly I felt guilty. Why 
hadn’t I gone there sooner? 

“Last night,” went on Brailsford, “the old man came to 
me, and he said: ‘It’s going to be cold. We must go after 
them ten sheep we let out. Come on,’ says he, ‘we’ll start 
now.’ 

“We started out about ten o’clock, and you know how it 
is with sheep. The dern critters are never where you'd expect 
to find ’°em. We went over to near Red Dog, and not a sign 
of the critters. The old man was ravin’ half the time, cursin’ 
the weather and the sheep and everything.” 

Brailsford paused a moment and shivered. Molly, know- 
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ing how bitter the night had been, looked at me and shook her 
head. Brailsford took some more coffee, and went on: 

“About midnight, it started to snow, and on the way back 
from Red Dog we got lost. We spent the rest of the night 
wanderin’ around. Well, you know I ain’t got much vitality, 
and at last I couldn’t stand it any more, and I fell. At first, 
iy the old man cussed me out to make me get up, but I had no 
‘get up’ in me. Knowin’ him like I did, I expected him to 
leave me, but I didn’t care. And in the end, he did go off, and 
I closed my eyes and lay there in the drift.” 

Brailsford paused again, and we put him closer to the 
fire. I took off his shoes and felt his feet. “One of ’em’s bad,” 
he said, “but I think it'll be all right. It wa’n’t the cold that 
knocked me out, but the durned hopelessness of wanderin’ 
around in the drift. It seemed I lay there a long while, and 
A then I felt myself bein’ shook, and I heard the old man cussin’ 
; me out. ‘Lemme alone,’ I said. “You go on. I’m done up.’ 
: And then I was kinda surprised to hear him say: ‘I can’t leave 

you here, Henry Brailsford. I tried to run away, and I can’t!’ 
“I sat up in the snow, and I said: ‘Go on now, old man. 
Save yourself. I’m gone;’ and with that I sorta lost track of 
things again. I saw the old man go off, and I thought: ‘Now 
" he’s gone for good!’ ” 
: All the time that Brailsford was talking, Molly was rub- 
bing his hands, and I his feet. He seemed to feel better for 
that. He went on: 

“I came back to my senses again after a long time, and 
there was the old man a-hollerin’ my name. ‘Henry Brails- 
ford,’ says he, ‘do you think I’m goin’ to leave you here in the 
snow?’ And this time, somethin’ told me he’d been shakin’ 
and rubbin’ me a long time before I woke up. 

“Well, at last he got me up, and then it was me that acted 
the old man, for I was fallin’ half the time, and him holdin’ 
me up. We went along like that for the rest of the night. 
Sometimes, I would lie for a long time in the snow, and he 
would pound and rub me to keep me awake. 

i “Then I saw the light in the east, and what happened for 
a while I don’t know. When I came to next, the old man was 
lyin’ over me and I could feel his hands chafin’ my face and 
hands. I remember I shouted at him to go on and leave me, 
or he’d get his death, and he said a queer thing. I guess he 
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was out of his head. What do you s’pose he said there, as he 
lay on top of me, shieldin’ me from the cold?” 

“What did he say, Henry?” asked Molly. 

“Why, he said—and he shouted it at me, too, and it was 
the last thing I heard him say—he said: ‘I ain’t found my 
death, Henry Brailsford; I’ve found my life!’ Then he became 
still and I roused up, and I saw the house about a mile away; 
and this time it was my turn to drag him and carry him, and 
somehow I got him there and tried everything to bring him to, 
but his heart had stopped. It wa’n’t no use. 

“Well, my life was saved, but I knew to what I owed it. 
I'd be lyin’ out there this minute, if it wa’n’t for the old man.” 

Brailsford stopped. His head fell forward weakly on his 
chest. Molly put her fingers to her lips. “Let him sleep 
now,” she said; “it’s the best thing for him.” 

We carried him into the bedroom and undressed him and 
_ put him between the sheets. Then I put on my coat again, to 
go down and get the boys, so we could go out and bring in the 
old man. 

Molly was standing in front of the fire. “Too bad about : 
the old man, isn’t it?” I said. ’ 

“I don’t think it’s bad at all,” she answered; “I think the 
old man was just born—last night—and I’m sure it was the 
best night he ever had!” 

“I guess you're right, Molly,” I said. 





By F. Kevin Conpo.. 


I nip my love deep in my heart, 
And spoke words veiled and cold; 
But, oh, the secret I would keep 
My treacherous eyes have told. 


































THE CHILDREN OF POLAND. 
By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


f] NEVER see children “playing soldier” now, but 
my thoughts go back to the American Red Cross 
orphanage at Bialystok in Eastern Poland. There 
had been a wobbly little tot there among the 
refugees, not two years old, not two feet high, 
who had learned to make such a perfect salute, with such a 
precise click of his wee baby heels, that one of eur nurses 
4 had cut him out a uniform, decorated with sergeant’s stripes 
4 and no end of insignia, and in this he would parade the aisles 
A between the double-decked beds, delighting himself and the 
; other youngsters by the hour—though for himself he would 
7 never crack a smile during these performances, stepping off 
; his paces as solemn as an old general. 

Through the eighteen months I spent in Poland my work 
took me over so much of the country, in so many directions, 
I would not venture to compute the miles I covered. But 
wherever I went, I would remember the orphanage at Bialy- 
stok, because it stood out as a sort of common denominator 
for the whole vast total, embracing in its eight hundred boys 
and girls all types, sizes and ages, all colors and degrees of 
the seven hundred and fifty thousand orphans of the new 
j Polish Republic. 

There were types among the Bialystok children which 
certainly gave one a deep breath of hope for the new Republic; 
character types whose individual stories spelled qualities of 
sturdiness and determination that ought to play a big part in 
the making of their country. Two brothers I remember, aged 
eleven and thirteen. They had walked all the way from Vilno 
to Bialystok to find shelter in the Red Cross orphanage, leav- 
ing their mother and the smaller children of the family (the 
father had been lost in the war), simply because there was not 
enough food at home to go around, and they could not bear 
any longer to eat the scanty rations needed for the littlest ones. 
They were manly little fellows, rather quiet and reserved, and 
much occupied with their new work in the orphanage car- 
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penter shop. For they had not come to beg. They had heard 
that the Americans would give them work; it was this that 
had sent them abroad, tramping two hundred miles to earn 
their living. This was the first question they had asked, the 
day they landed at the orphanage—could they find work? 

The carpenter shop was only one of several branches of 
activity established by the American Red Cross to teach the 
Polish refugee children self-help and useful trades. Every 
piece of furniture in the Bialystok orphanage, every piece of 
wood, I might say, from the flooring to the rafters (and actually 
including the flooring)—cupboards, tables, benches, beds—all 
were turned out by the boys themselves. The beds were their 
special pride. They were made of pine two-by-fours and 
were double-decked. The top decks were so popular (espe- 
cially on account of the climbing up at night and the climbing 
down in the morning) that “turns” had to be arranged, to keep 
every youngster satisfied. Every child made his or her own 
bed; they were as trim and orderly as beds at West Point on 
“inspection.” 

Then there were the food trays on wheels (also made by 
the young carpenters). These served a double purpose: first, 
to bring in food for the sick; and then, for recreation. As many 
of the very smallest and weakest of the convalescent kiddies 
as could be piled on them were wheeled up and down the 
aisles by their older companions. This was an invention of 
their own, and they took endless delight in it. I saw more 
“little mothers” among the ten and twelve-year-old girls of 
that orphanage than ever I laid eyes on before. The life 
these children have led, scattered over the country, seeking 
shelter and food and looking out for themselves, seems to 
have developed in them a strong spirit of helpfulness. The 
smaller and weaker ones at the orphanage were cared for and 
“shown off” with tenderness and pride by the elder ones. 
Very often, little brothers and sisters would cling together in- 
separably, no matter how happy their new surroundings or 
how numerous their new playmates, so stamped were they 
with the impulse of mutual protection and preservation de- 
veloped in their wanderings. 

Wherever one went in Poland, one’s heart was wrung by 
the tragedy of the children. But what hurt the most at times 
was not the sorrow, but the joy of these youngsters when they 
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were given even the smallest chance to smile and play and 
forget hunger and suffering. Many a time we found ourselves 
caught between laughter and tears, seeing their tragedies 
turned into comedies, their sobs into a misty smile, faster than 
one could keep track of them. There was Ignazy, for instance, 
the boy who lost his playmate and came to one of the Red 
Cross shelters hunting for him. Ignazy was not an orphan, 
but one of the children of a laborer in the railway yards. 
Janek was his refugee chum, whose abode was a box car. 
When Janek was finally picked up by the Red Cross and taken 
away, Ignazy was desolate. So he followed Janek a few days 
later to the big A. R. C. House, walked in, was mistaken for 
just another stray, and was put through the whole terrifying 
process of head-shaving and steam bathing and tucked into 
bed. It all happened with the swiftness of a tornado, and 
despite his wildest protestations, before the error was dis- 
covered. But he found his Janek, and in the end his little 
chum went home with him, adopted as his brother by the 
railway worker and his wife, in spite of the struggle the 
couple had to keep their own little family fed and clothed. 

If we ever doubted that all children are alike the world 
over, we changed our minds at the time of the “terrible 
gambling scandal” in the Bialystok orphanage. The “scandal” 
was discovered by one of the nurses when she found that all 
the buttons in the institution were disappearing. Children 
must play games. These ingenious little Poles had invented 
a game something on the plan of marbles and “jacks;” but 
having neither marbles nor jackstones, buttons, the only avail- 
able booty, were “shot” for, with the result that all the but- 
tons in the orphanage were rapidly vanishing, at least from 
their proper sphere. Even the girls’ stock was giving out, 
one or two of the more enterprising boys having cornered the 
market and sent their less lucky playmates to bribe the girls 
to “lend” theirs. It was Adam tempting Eve, and Eve had 
fallen to such a degree that dressing in the morning was be- 
coming a serious problem, and the keeping up of little pants 
and petticoats all but an impossibility. Then the nurse dis- 
covered why, and “buttons,” as the game had been called, 
was taboo. 

The next day safety pins began to disappear from all the 
little aprons and blouses and breeches in the house. If “but- 
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tons” was forbidden, “pins” was not. A consignment of good 
old-fashioned American marbles finally solved the problem. 

Before I went to Bialystok, I had heard some of the 
wonder tales that are told at bedtime in Polish nurseries. 
I knew all about Morskie Oko, the fairy lake in the Tatra 
Mountains, where the disobedient princess and her children 
had been turned into rocks and tears. Then there was the 
story of the Enchanted Water Lilies which no one may pluck 
because they are not really water lilies at all, but the souls 
of Polish maidens saved by magic from Tatar invaders many 
centuries ago. There was also the Princess changed into a 
Frog; the Dwarf with the Forty Foot Beard; the Good Ferry- 
man; the Magic Whip; and dozens of others, delighting the 
hearts of Polish youngsters. But you never really hear a 
fairy story until you hear a child tell it. It was not until I 
became acquainted with the refugee children and learned 
something of tales they bring with them from all parts of the 
country, from peasant cottages and small villages huddled 
within sight and silence of great forests, that I really appre- 
ciated what Polish folklore is and what a part it plays in 
the making of the national character. 

I had wished to know something about this. I had been 
asking: “What traditions have these children back of them? 
What sort of beliefs and wonderments occupy their little 
minds? What ideals have they, and what is the source of 
those ideals?” 

Polish folklore is a queer and fascinating mixture of 
fancy, poetry, pagan mythology, and Christianity, with such 
a confusion of Biblical and fairy themes in it that it is impos- 
sible to separate them. God and Heaven and Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin are as familiar figures in the stories Polish 
children listen to and tell, as are Cinderellas and Sleeping 
Beauties to us, and they are inextricably mixed up with Giant 
Killers and enchanted princesses. The good peasant, for in- 
stance, who shares his loaf with the hungry passerby is re- 
warded by a Grand Tour through the next world, in which he 
beholds all the marvels of hell, purgatory, and paradise—a 
sort of rustic Divina Commedia—winding up with a really 
magnificent presentation at the court of God the Father, where 
he is introduced to Christ and the twelve Apostles and the 
Queen, who, of course, is the Madonna. 
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We may leave it to the theologians to discuss the merits 
of proper reverence, and so on, or to the rigorist to protest 
that this is no way to bring up children or teach Christianity; 
that it is only laying the ground for skepticism to tell children 
such yarns. There is no answer except the fact that to the 
youngsters who hear this sort of story, religion is not a far-off, 
but a very real and intimate, thing, in which love and kindness 
and right behavior are made ideal and familiar, and in which 
fear and aloofness have no part. As for skepticism, the whole 
Polish nation disputes the argument. It is certainly not a 
nation of skeptics. Facts are still miraculous to the Pole 
and miracles still are facts. 

The fairy queen and the magic godmother of the Polish 
child is usually the Blessed Virgin. But she does not just sit 
on a throne in high heaven and listen to angels. (The song 
she enjoys most, according to Polish lore, is that of the 
meadow lark, which warbles sweetly at her feet to repay her 
for having once saved his nestlings from the hawk.) On the 
contrary, she is kept very busy on earth, playing godmother 
to the baby girl of the peasant who paused in the midst of his 
harvest work to have his little one christened; spinning those 
fine silver cobwebby threads which so often brush your cheek 
in the early morning, and which are let down from heaven for 
the express purpose of reminding you to do a kind deed some- 
time before the day is passed; and soon. It is she who makes 
the sun shine on wet days, by hanging out the little shirt of 
Infant Jesus to dry, for then, of course, the sun cannot pos- 
sibly refuse. It is she who slips a cat out of her big sleeve 
to save the poor widow from a pest of mice. (The peasant’s 
word for full sleeve literally means “cat.”) In short, she 
occupies herself in a thousand and one ways, this wonderful 
Queen of Polish folklore, with the affairs of poor pestered 
humanity. 

Angels, likewise, are familiar figures in the life of the 
Polish child. At Bethlehem—and the stable at Bethlehem, 
we must not forget, was really the cattle shed of a poor Polish 
peasant—at Bethlehem “there were over thirty thousand 
angels showing their best tricks to make the Madonna’s baby 
laugh.” (Could anything be more naive and simple and de- 
lightful? Can’t you see those angels flying upside down, doing 
dips and darts, “showing their best tricks?”) These angels 
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were very human in their feelings, too, it appears. Every 
one of them wanted to “fuss” with that Baby, dress Him 
and undress Him, hold Him and play with Him; and they 
all felt a little slighted when the Queen told them: “No, 
not even an angel can take a mother’s place.” ‘(The un- 
conscious pathos of that, among these motherless tens of 
thousands!) 

To the Polish child everything in the world about him is 
linked in some way or other with holy things. I saw refugee 
children feeding on roots and on grass. The Polish forests 
were filled with lost and wandering people, who had no sub- 
sistence except what the ready earth gave them. But why is 
the root of the fern so sweet and palatable? Because when 
the Holy Family was fleeing into Egypt, and the Divine In- 
fant cried with hunger, the fern offered its roots to Him to 
eat, “even though it knew it must die if its roots were taken.” 
And why is the thistle leaf spotted? Because the Mother of 
Jesus spilled some of her sweet mother milk over it one day 
when she was nursing her Baby. 

Why does the lightning never strike the hazel? Because 
when Mary—“like a frightened quail,” as the legend quaintly 
puts it—was fleeing with her Child from Herod, the hazel 
offered her its shelter, “though it knew the sword of the 
wicked king would cut away its branches to hunt for the 
fugitives.” So likewise the aspen always trembles, because 
it was cowardly when Mary sought its shelter. And the cuckoo 
must ever be a bird without a nest, because it wished to win 
the favor of King Herod by calling out to him to betray the 
hiding place of the Little Christ. 

If you are a Polish peasant boy, and you look sharp 
enough when you are alone in the field, plowing and sweating 
under the hot sun and tempted, perhaps, to be a bit rebellious, 
you will see the Little Jesus riding your horse, with a golden 
bridle; because one of the first things St. Joseph did was to 
teach Jesus how to work. And if you are quite too lonely out 
there, with only the sound of the harness and the soft turn- 
ing of the sod to break the stillness, a lark will sing to you. 
Larks have always sung in plowed fields, ever since the day 
God the Father took a walk over the Farm of Paradise and 
heard Adam complaining about things being so awfully dull 
and quiet. God the Father just took up a handful of earth 
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from the furrow, tossed it into the air—and the first lark sang 
to man. 

Orphans figure with striking prominence and frequency in 
Polish folklore. “There are no eyes in all the world so sad 
as an orphan’s eyes,” one of the legends begins. This may be 
one of the heritages of the country’s long history of invasion 
and affliction, with the men of the country forever off on the 
frontiers fighting to keep out Tatar and Muscovite (and Ger- 
man and Bolshevik). Whatever the source of the tradition, 
there is no denying that thousands of little Polish hearts have 
been comforted in the night hours, under the stars, in wrecked 
homes and abandoned trenches and dugouts, in refugee camps 
and orphanages, by the old, old stories, handed down for 
generations, which tell of the love that fairies and angels, and 
especially the Queen Mother, have for fatherless children. 
Perhaps this tradition also explains the heartbreaking fervor 
with which I have seen Polish waifs cover the hands of their 
American benefactors with kisses, and even fall at their feet to 
kiss their shoes. “God sent the Americans,” was the burden 
of ninety per cent. of the written thanksgivings received at the 
Red Cross headquarters in Warsaw. 

Two other distinctive features of Polish childlore im- 
pressed me. One was that many of the tales are tragic; the 
story of Katinka and the Prince, for example, in which the 
little heroine, a slavey in the royal court, dies with her heart 
pierced by the hunting arrow of the king’s son, whom she 
loved. About these tales there is an air of tragic inevitability 
which unquestionably is a reflection of the nation’s history of 
suffering and endurance. Then, there is the absence of re- 
venge. Is this a stamp put on Polish childlore by the gentle 
Slavic nature? Or is it one of the sources of that gentleness, 
which is an acknowledged characteristic of the Pole? Which- 
ever way it works, the fact is that when you scan Polish folk- 
lore you find a surprising lot of forgiveness of enemies and 
inability to cherish a wrong or harbor vengeance, much plead- 
ing for the guilty, and letting them off with only a salutary 
modicum of punishment. Perhaps it is just plain, applied 
Christianity? 

This is not saying anything so absurd, of course, as that 
Polish children do not quarrel and fight and do all the other 
things youngsters the world over have always done—even 
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well-fed, healthy youngsters! I do believe, however, that 
these little Jans and Marylkas have a mystic touch in them. 
It pervades the whole country, even the landscape, breathing 
along the shadowy edge of forests and over the level plains as 
sure as the wind blows the grass. 

But, however vivid to their young eyes the hidden wonders 
of their world may be, Polish children have the same strong 
instincts as other children, among them an undeniably Amer- 
ican love of sports, as we found in the readiness with which 
they take to baseball. “Nines” are organized to-day wherever 
the Junior Red Cross is established, and by this time I have 
no doubt they have reached the stage of interscholastic and 
intertown games. We got our first insight into the Polish 
boys’ aptitude for ball, bat, and mitt the first day we traveled 
across Polish territory, when young soldiers played catch with 
us along the railway tracks where our train was halted. 
Afterwards, I saw children on a Red Cross playground get 
into the game, in fifteen minutes, well enough to go to the bat. 
In the Polish army, the boys go in strongly for football. 
Soccer is the favorite game. I have known one regiment to 
have as many as four separate teams challenging each other, 
as well as playing other regiments. 

Field and track sports are very popular among Polish 
boys, while athletics for girls are extensively developed, espe- 
cially by the Sokols, or Girl Scouts. In normal times there is 
a good deal of outdoor life for the Polish youngster. From 
the time that he rolls hoops and spins tops, as hundreds of 
little ones may be seen doing all summer long in the beautiful 
Lazienki Gardens at Warsaw, or in the Cracow Planty; from 
the time he rows a scull on the Vistula; rides his father’s plow- 
horse or first mounts the saddle of a thoroughbred; hunts 
rabbits in the field or skates on the pond—be he city or coun- 
try bred, the Pole knows sports and games and contests, and 
has learned how to lose as well as win. After all, the one 
thing to ask of athletics is, what sort of men, what sort of 
morale, do they produce? Do they make men sportsmen, in 
the true sense of the word? The Pole is a good sportsman. 
His history demonstrates that. 

The Boy Scout movement flourishes in Poland. It has al- 
ready played a striking rdéle in the history of the new Republic, 
and its story reveals a side of Polish boy and girl character 
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that is significant when one is studying the nation and its 
making. Except in that part of the country formerly occu- 
pied by Austria, scouting was always prohibited and pro- 
scribed, children being expelled from school and their parents 
persecuted when their connection with the organization was 
discovered by the German or Russian police. Neyertheless, 
the movement spread and progressed, surreptitiously, of 
course, fostering and keeping alive not only Polish games and 
sports, but the forbidden Polish language, literature, and 
geography. 

When freedom came in 1918, there were over ten thousand 
Boy and Girl Scouts in Poland. They played a thrilling part 
in the fighting in those first days, when a ring of enemies 
pounced on the new-born Republic from every side. They 
were the first to volunteer for the freshly organized Polish 
army, which sprang into existence in twenty-four hours. At 
present, there are about twenty-five thousand boys and some 
ten thousand girls enrolled in the Scouts, with three thousand 
of them still in the army. Their Scout training and camp life 
has served them in good stead, and has made them quick and 
ready for practical and active service. With the extremely 
popular General Haller at their head, the boys and girls of the 
Polish Scouts are to-day a real element in the life of their 
country. In no land in the world have the Scouts such a 
tradition as in Poland, despite the still short life of the organ- 
ization. On their honor rolls are the names of some of their 
country’s most illustrious heroes, among them the most 
famous of Polish Scout-masters and a former Boy Scout, 
Father Skorupka, “the saver of Warsaw,” and that bravest of 
all the girl martyrs of the Great War, Captain Sophie of 
Plock, who was killed by Cossacks. 

But the glory of the youth of Poland in the World War 
does not belong exclusively to the Scouts. When the Bolshe- 
vik invasion of 1920 began and Haller organized his “Miracle 
Army,” all the children of the land rushed to the colors, 
volunteering in numbers and in a spirit that was staggering. 
There was no stopping them. Their fathers and their brothers 
were at the front. Even their mothers and sisters were dig- 
ging trenches or serving as guards, or in the ranks. So it was 
that the very children rose up—the hope of the land—and the 
soil of Poland was wet with the young blood of boys in their 
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teens, who were mowed down by the hundreds under the fire 
of the Red machine guns. Unspeakable sacrifice! yet it was 
these boys, Skorupka and his own students from his own 
classroom, and thousands of others like them, who stopped 
the gap and saved their country. 

We used to see them marching in Warsaw, rank after 
rank of little fellows, trim and tidy and serious-faced, step- 
ping out with a grimness of purpose that struck a man’s heart 
cold. I have watched them drilling under the Poniatowski 
Bridge, when the red light of sundown, flaming like a blaze 
of glory behind them, cast grotesque shadows across the 
parade ground, as if their figures were those of old and bent 
and crippled men. I knew that in other towns, in Posnan, 
Lwow, and Cracow, the same scene was being enacted. And 
I would wonder what sort of a shadow this holocaust of boy 
blood would cast over the manhood of the future Poland. 
War had already cut the birth rate in half. The normal ten 
per cent. increase of population had been changed to a thirty 
per cent. decrease. But now one felt that the very vitals of 
the nation were being drawn. If there had been too much of 
this—there would not be much Poland to talk about to-day. 
But the miracle happened. The faith of Poland was the faith 
of a child, but her strength was the strength of a man. 

Wherever we went in the field, we came across these boy 
soldiers. Their pluck and endurance in the hospitals, where 
we so often discovered them sick or wounded, was astonish- 
ing. There were many of them even before the 1920 invasion, 
mostly orphans and homeless waifs whom the Government 
was doing its best to gather up and place in institutions and 
schools. But that was easier said than done in the Poland of 
those days, when institutions and schools had vanished and 
the whole country lay in ruins. At Christmas, 1919, there 
were by actual count over fifty-five thousand orphans in the 
city of Warsaw alone. How to care for them? How to feed 
them? There was neither housing nor bedding nor food for 
them. In one orphanage we found fifty-three children—with 
three single beds for them to sleep on. The hard floor was 
the portion of forty-seven. Six lay ill in the beds, two apiece, 
feet to head. The Polish refugee bureau was then spending 
fifteen million marks per month caring for children, at an 
overhead expense of only three and one-fifth.per cent.; but 
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that was only a drop in the bucket. One million children per 
day were receiving a free hot meal of American food from the 
Hoover Mission alone, not to mention the thousands cared for 
by the Red Cross; but other millions still went hungry. At 
least, the boy soldiers could share the poor rations of the 
men in the ranks. 

To look at the children of any country is to look its future 
in the face. Is it hopeful? -~There were moments when one 
felt in Poland that the country would deteriorate into a nation 
of consumptives, were it not for the astounding vitality of the 
stock and the help given by America. Two million children 
were suffering for want of medical attention in October, 1920, 
with twenty per cent. of the total child population gone tuber- 
cular. Nearly ten thousand children (to be exact, 9,696) died 
in Warsaw in one year, thirty-seven and one-fifth per cent. of 
them succumbing to tuberculosis. In Lodz, five hundred chil- 
dren were dying every month, forty-three per cent. of them 
tubercular. And to combat this? A famine of food and 
medicine, and a famine of doctors. When one knows these 
things (and a few others) about the child problem in Poland, 
and considers at the same time the pluck and endurance and 
persistence of the Polish people in handling that problem, 
along with the inherent clean-bodied vigor of the race, he 
can only salute. He can never despair. And when he sees 
the miracle of child resuscitation wrought before his eyes, 
then he knows that Poland’s “come back” is an assured 
thing. 

A glance at the educational problem of Poland and the 
manner in which it is being tackled confirms this assur- 
ance. 

Among my keepsakes is a little scrap of paper which tells 
the dramatic story of my first acquaintance with Poland’s 
efforts to educate her masses. We were in the Dvinsk region, 
where American supplies were saving thousands of children 
from actual starvation. A Polish officer with us stopped our 
sleigh to explain the details of a battle which had taken place 
just a few days before, along the road we were traveling. 
“Here,” he said, “our men took their last stand before they 
entered the town. Some of them fell on the spot where we 
are standing.” He knew his men by name. “Piotr Bendik 
was killed here.” As he spoke, my partner, Jerry, spied a 
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little paper fluttering in the sharp wind, frozen into the crusted 
snow. It bore the name of Piotr Bendik, under which were a 
few lines of laboriously written A’s, B’s, and C’s. It was a 
page torn from the boy’s copy book, lost when he fell, and left 
on the spot where he had died. He was sixteen, but had only 
begun to learn his letters. “Children got very little education 
under the old régimes,” the Captain explained. “In the rural 
districts practically none. We had sixty per cent. illiterates 
in the army when we began. We have reduced it to twenty- 
five per cent.” 

That army school system which, in twelve months, could 
raise the literacy of the Polish soldier thirty-five per cent. is 
characteristic of the entire educational scheme of the Re- 
public. The Pole is instinctively a lover of schooling. He has 
a traditional reverence for learning, and is justly proud of the 
fact that the first national ministry of education Europe ever 
possessed was founded in Poland in 1773. One of the most 
favored methods of persecution indulged in by the Powers 
was the suppression of native schools and the closing of uni- 
versities. The alien rulers of the Pole knew how to touch 
their victim on the quick. One of the first steps taken by the 
new government as soon as independence was regained, was 
the passage of laws assuring the livelihood of the elementary 
teacher. 

The inborn idealism of the Pole finds no readier expres- 
sion than through the medium of the school. In the school, 
the Poles rightly feel, they have their hands on the tangible 
future, on the hope of the nation, and they seem fired with a 
determination to mold it not only into something beautiful, 
but into something lasting and substantial. In all the schools 
I visited, I found a strong tendency to emphasize manual 
labor, “to glorify work,” as one teacher expressed it. If boys, 
for example, learned dimensions in their arithmetic class, 
they forthwith applied those dimensions in practical work in 
the school’s carpenter shop. School gardens were made an 
integral part of the curriculum. I saw little housewives of the 
future working out their study of weights and measures in 
their own little plots of potatoes and carrots. One Warsaw 
school has a botanical garden with five hundred growing 
specimens, among them many valuable medicinal plants, and 
an outdoor arbor, where the lessons are taught. The up-to- 
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dateness of the Polish schools was a constant revelation. A 
compulsory education law is in operation which, except in the 
extreme circles of Rabbinical Jewry, is meeting with enor- 
mous popular success. One outgrowth of this law is the estab- 
lishment of a widespread system of evening classes for adults, 
hundreds of whom are eagerly “taking pen in hand” to learn 
the transcendent art of writing their own names. 

The difficulties which Poland has encountered in working 
out her educational scheme have, at times, been almost insur- 
mountable. Shortage of teachers, lack of school buildings 
(4,000 destroyed in the war), shortage of food and clothing 
for children—these have been some of the chief obstacles to 
be coped with. Yet, to cite one province alone (the most 
backward): in former Russian Poland, where before the war 
there were only 5,600 primary schools, 7,600 teachers, and 
370,000 children, for a school population of 2,000,000, there 
were, in 1919, after only one year of Polish administration, 
10,800 primary schools, 13,600 teachers, and 850,000 children; 
and to-day these figures are greatly increased. It has been in 


the supplying of food, clothing, and shoes that American relief 
has done its best work in helping “the hope of Poland” to 


carry on. 

If it was in a dramatic manner that Poland’s struggle for 
the education of her youth was first revealed to me, on that 
snow-covered Dvinsk battlefield, what shall I say of the Fourth 
of July celebration in 1920, when the school children of War- 
saw gathered to pay tribute to America? That was an 
event almost too poignantly dramatic for words. Marshaled 
in perfect orderliness by their Scout leaders, the smallest and 
youngest of them led by white-winged Sisters of Charity, 
regiment after regiment of Polish youngsters, from toddling 
babes to strapping boys and pinafored girls, marched into 
Platz Teatralny, where a gigantic replica of the Statue of Lib- 
erty had been erected. Twenty-five thousand of them were 
massed before us in solid phalanxes of cheering, singing, 
ardent young humanity. From the balcony where we stood, it 
seemed as if we were lifted up over a sea of upturned faces 
and fluttering flags. 

Those flags! Those brave attempts of little childish hands 
to fashion our Stars and Stripes! Never were the home colors 
so beautiful as we saw them then, though often the stripes 
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were awry, too few or too many, and, in many cases, set per- 
pendicularly instead of parallel; or the stars, numbering, per- 
haps, only half a dozen instead of the proper forty-eight, were 
clustered on a field of apple-green instead of azure. But, oh! 
the rippling and fluttering and the thrill of them in the sun- 
light; the loud happy hum of voices; the treble cheers of little 
isolated groups; the pathos of the tiny girls whose flowery pat- 
terned tams were really Red Cross comfort bags (though we 
alone of all the thousands of onlookers knew that strictly 
family secret) ; and then, at last, the clarion blare of the bands 
playing the “Star Spangled Banner;” and the rising voices, 
swelling at last into the brave lusty chorus of the Polish na- 
tional anthem! 

In the thrill and glory of that scene, one was apt to lose 
sight of the actual heroism of the Poles in making such a 
holiday for us on our national birthday; for at that very 
moment while Polish bands played American music and Polish 
children waved American flags, a new tragedy was impending 
in which the children, more than any others, were doomed to 
suffer. On July 4, 1920, the Red armies of the Bolsheviki were 
already thundering up from the east and south, threatening 
the very existence of the Republic. In two weeks’ time the 
Bolos had chased out that Bialystok orphanage of ours. We 
transported it clear across the width of Poland for safety. 

With all their hardships, those moving days were merry 
days for the youngsters. In the whole process of transferring 
the eight hundred children and the entire equipment and per- 
sonnel of the institution, first to Warsaw and then further 
west, almost to the German frontier, there was not a single 
accident, so orderly and well behaved was that large-sized 
army of boys, girls, and babies. The excited youngsters, in 
fact, enjoyed their escape, with all its hairbreadth adventures, 
like a circus; and the long train of fifty-one cattle cars, loaded 
with children, nurses, beds, and trailing a complete kitchen 
outfit, with stoves, boilers, canteen, and all accessories, was 
not unlike a circus, especially when old Nanny was in the 
picture. Nanny was the orphanage goat, whose special func- 
tion was to furnish fresh milk for the smallest infants. She 
made the trip without a mishap, even riding occasionally on 
top of a box car to survey the scene and sample the sheet 
roofing. 
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The orphanage landed at Liskow in the middle of the 
night, making the last twelve miles of the journey by wagon 
and motor. There was consternation in the village at first. 
Some one, giving the alarm that the Red Cross had arrived, 
left off the Cross. “The Reds have arrived!” Certainly, this 
force of nearly one thousand in wagons and auto trucks, ap- 
pearing in the dead of night, looked very much like an invad- 
ing army. There were various complications. The “Army” 
slept in the open the first night. The next day tents were put 
up—but the only available space for them was in a field of 
grain still uncut, for lack of help. (Most of the men and boys 
of the community were at the front.) So the Red Cross men 
and all the larger orphanage boys went at it, harvested the 
crop for the Liskow peasants, and pitched their tents in the 
cleared space. 

One of the little fellows had a bad fit of lonesomeness, 
during which he wrote the most pathetic letter to his mother, 
regarding whose whereabouts neither he nor anyone else had 
the least idea; she was very likely dead by the roadside back 


in the Russian plains, whence the boy had come with a train- 
load of refugees. This letter he confidently intrusted to one 
of the nurses with injunctions to “send it off,” in an unshakable 
belief that Americans can do anything. When that letter was 
translated, there were tears wetting the smiles of those who 
read it. 


O my mametczka, dearest of little fat mothers [the letter 
said], do not scold your growing son Wiktor because he is 
very lonely. I will be good. The Americans are so good 
there is no telling only it isn’t the same though I have much 
to eat and beautiful pants. There are meats to eat and even 
breads and also medicine when you are sick. But I am not 
sick any more. And many good things, but littlest of dear 
fat mothers, there are no herrings. I will give my heart 
for a herring. Please to send your growing son Wiktor a 
herring or he must die or run away where herrings are 
once more. 


Perhaps you do not realize how toothsome a good brown 
herring is to chew on? Perhaps you cannot feel the depth 
of the tragedy of Wiktor’s letter. Wait till I tell you its 


sequel. 
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Wiktor did run away. The pressure was too great on his 
lonely little heart—or stomach—or whatever part of his young 
anatomy it was that longed most for the salty relish. But his 
nurse knew nothing of his disappearance, because she had 
driven into the nearest town for fresh supplies early that 
morning, and did not discover Wiktor’s truancy until evening, 
when she was coming home in the dusk. 

A little huddled figure showed down the road, trudging 
along with a stick, like a grandfather. The nurse stopped the 
camionette and waited. That solitary figure had a familiar 
look. It was Wiktor. 

“Where are you going, Wiktor?” 

The truant was struck dumb. He could make no answer. 
A pucker came into his little pale face, his stick dropped, one 
fist began to tremble up toward his eyes. 

“But Wiktor!” The nurse jumped down beside him and 
put her comforting arms around him. “We’ve got herrings, 
Wiktor, a whole bushel of them. Herrings for everybody. 
Pile in.” 

Wiktor went to sleep on the nurse’s lap long before the 
camionette reached the orphanage. In one hand, he clutched 
a shiny toothsome herring, already well sampled by sharp, 
young teeth. The Polish driver smiled and said something to 
himself. 

What is it you are saying, Stas,” the nurse asked. 

“I can’t very well say it in American. In Polish it’s 
‘Dziecko za reke—matke z serce.’ It means—well, something 
like this: ‘Take a child’s hand, you take a mother’s heart.’” 


































JANET ERSKINE STUART.: 


By Biancue Mary Ke ty, Lrrt.D. 


HERE is no more entrancing study than that 
Away) Which Pére Mainage calls la psychologie de la 

oi c- 

ie pee conversion, the study of the countless ways in 
sie Ne which God draws souls to Himself. From time 
= <] to time, He seems to delight in fashioning a char- 
acter of singular grace and charm, a mind on which He lav- 
ishes gifts of penetration and illumination, a soul into which 
He instills high ardors, generous desires. Until His own time, 
He suffers such a one to dwell afar from Him, and then by 
Divine devices, He lures His own unto Himself. Of this kind 
was Janet Stuart, the daughter of an Anglican canon, who, at 
thirteen, found it “a serious thing . . . not to know my last 
end,” and, at twenty, had reached “a point that was more 
agnosticism than anything else.” It was, however, no mere 
intellectual pride and cocksureness, this agnosticism, for its 
exponent, her doubt of doubt once aroused, practically capit- 
ulated to the Memorare, which “took her off her feet at once.” 
This is both God’s way and the way of great souls, the one to . 
use, the other to submit to, the might of littleness. 

That Janet Stuart, given her mental gifts, her uncompro- 
mising sincerity, her “clear, calm, candid spirit” should have 
become a Catholic, was, allowing for both free will and elec- 
tion, inevitable; that she should have become a religious was, 
if it be not paradoxical to say so, even more inevitable. Not 
that her vocation was a rapid growth. Between the time of her 
reception into the Church and her entrance into religious life 
there elapsed an interval of three and a half years, which she, 
in the huntsman’s speech which came to her so naturally, sub- 
sequently described as “standing at the covert side,” unable 
to tell which way the hounds would break covert. During 
most of this time “being a nun always seemed not to be thought 
of for the moment,” and then, quite suddenly, God’s grace 
struck. There came a day in May, a walk through Regent’s 


iLife and Letters of Janet Erskine Stuart. By Maud Monahan. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 











Park, a lingering beside a clump of blue hyacinths, and, as she 
said herself, “factum est ad me verbum Domini, and I saw it 
all.” Again she wrote: “It was all gathered up into a light 
and it was all in a balance. What is this and what is that? 
The whole world was on one side, all that was best in it, and 
God on the other, and my heart told me ‘If thou wilt have 
one thou must give the other.’ I saw that all life was to be 
seeking and all death finding.” Is it only because this speech 
is put into the mouth of a medieval nun that it recalls the “I 
saw God in a point” of Juliana of Norwich? 

Janet Stuart entered the Society of the Sacred Heart at 
Roehampton on September 7, 1882, and made her first vows 
on November 13, 1884. Her profession took place at the 
mother house, then in Paris, on February 12, 1889, and she 
immediately returned to Roehampton, where she was made 
sub-mistress of novices, being placed in full charge in 1892, 
in succession to Reverend Mother Digby, whom, less than two 
years later, she succeeded as superior of Roehampton and, in 
1911, as superior-general of the Society. This is a brief sum- 
mary of full years, years filled with activities beyond the 
experience of most religious, especially such as are members 
of an inclosed congregation, years which took her on many a 
long journey, including even the circuit of the world, years 
abounding in variety of intercourse and experience, years that 
brought responsibility which might have been thought beyond 
the strength of woman to bear, but for which, when God’s 
work is to be done, there are always to be found willing 
shoulders. 

The story of these years, as it is related in Mother Mona- 
han’s pages, makes them an exceptionally interesting contri- 
bution to biographical literature. The character drawing in 
this work is masterly. You close the book feeling that you 
know the person here depicted; she stands out for you a 
living, breathing, vivid personality. You have been shown the 
contour of her mind, you have heard the fashion of her 
speech, you know the things she loved and laughed at (and by 
these things is a person truly known). But more marvelous 
than all, you have been permitted to witness the steady growth 
and unfolding of a soul, a great soul; you have been admitted 
to the laboratories of God and made the witness of His 
alchemy. 
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Mother Stuart possessed natural gifts of a high order. 
Hers was a gallant, boyish spirit, which loved wild things, 
flowers, and beasts, and weather, and she carried this gaie 
science into the spiritual sphere, so that it became a kind of 
characteristic of both her doing and her teaching. The strain 
of Irish in her, although it was of the Pale, may possibly ac- 
count for the quaint and lovable cast of her humor, which 
grew as she grew in grace, although it is largely accounted 
for by the salt of her uncompromising common sense, the 
twin of sanctity. Many a delicious Teresian phrase is scat- 
tered through the letters she addressed to her community from 
the far ends of the earth. For them, she set down swift 
sketches, which are half snapshots, half etchings, unforget- 
table in their felicity and truth. From Rome, where she tar- 
ried during the unhurried round of the beatification proceed- 
ings of Blessed Mother Barat, she writes: “I feel rather like a 
buttercup that has been licked up by a sacred Roman ox and 
is being ruminated at leisure.” Of the novices at Villa Lante, 
she writes: “They are just like other novices—full of ideas.” 
She tells them of the St. Cecilia Society of Vaals, singing the 
High Mass in the chapel at Blumenthal with a volume of sound 
that was “a sheer joy to them and probably to God also.” 
And she adds, demurely: “To His creatures it seemed that the 
chapel was not quite large enough to contain it.” Then there 
was the Missa de Angelis, at the abbey church of Fléne, played 
by the village carpenter, “who gives a lift to Monsieur le Curé 
in the dangerous parts of the Preface.” At Guadalajara, 
Mexico, there was the “nice child” who served the Mass and 
who, considering “that respect consisted in nearness, not in 
distance . . . established himself almost under the chasuble.” 
And she adds: “There were little asides between him and the 
patient padre from time to time.” 

Such sentences sparkle through pages of entrancing 
description, inimitable turns of characterization, passages of 
high seriousness. For, of Mother Stuart’s many natural gifts, 
that of literary expression seems to have been predominant. 
As head of an educational order, her interest was naturally 
largely given to educational matters, in which field she elab- 
orated theories that entitle her to a place of eminence among 
educationists. Naturally, also, she knew and loved books. 
Her writing was done out of the fullness of her mind, and she 
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regarded literary training as of paramount importance in a 
liberal education. She was deeply concerned with the train- 
ing of her religious for their work as teachers, in which train- 
ing she took an active and painstaking part. “Easy teaching,” 
she used to say, “is not good teaching.” But more deeply still 
was she concerned with their spiritual formation. Those who 
knew Mother Stuart’s guidance in the things of the soul, with 
its quick discernment of human nature, its wide Pauline 
sympathies, knew it to be that of one deeply versed in the 
science of God. “Waste no time in beginning,” was a maxim 
characteristic of her own whole-heartedness. “Far better re- 
turn to the world than lead a life of sleepy piety in religion,” 
was another of her stimulating observations. 

One rejoices to have the seal of her opinion for a favorite 
theory, in her assertion that humility is not a virtue which 
-children can understand; she was rather for inspiring them 
with a sense of their dignity than of their unworthiness. For 
maturer years, however, she had exalted standards for this 
exalted virtue. Faith, she said, was “to know without under- 
standing.” Only two loves can fill our souls,” she wrote, in a 
conference for the feast of Pentecost, “God and self. If self 
invades our faculties there is room for nothing else; if God 
takes possession the whole world comes in with Him, but 
ordinated and subordinated to Him.” To one who clung to 
her counsels amid continued tribulation she wrote: “It is just 
what you need, to have the harriers after you in one way or 
another. Otherwise, you sit down in gardens and nibble the 
herbage, sweet and poisonous. .. . You need to be running 
with the hounds to keep you in good running form, so welcome 
be the hounds of God that goad you to run, and when you are 
hard pressed you know where to run to, poor hunted leveret, 
to God, ‘the hiding place of His vexed creatures.’ ” 

Mother Stuart’s inner life, marvelously outlined in these 
pages, is convincing proof that God can do what He will with 
His own. For, as this outline clearly shows, this woman, who 
was so actively engaged in affairs, whose journeys took her 
to the far ends of the earth, whose duties kept her in constant 
intercourse with people, upon whose shoulders rested the care 
of hundreds of spiritual destinies, by whose hands were ad- 
ministered the temporalities of a great society—this woman 
takes her place among the contemplatives, in whose company 
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she is not the least. In this we have the secret of it all, for 
only by some such secret source of strength could she have 
done what she did, have been what she was. She began her 
spiritual career by the common ways, the customary paths, 
and these she followed with meticulous fidelity, until a God- 
given guide authorized her to heed the Divine impulsion to 
feed her soul “not on thoughts of God, but God.” 

If any lay woman had had such a career of achievement, 
had excelled in even one of the fields in which Mother Stuart 
set a standard of excellence, the secular press would hail her 
biography as a marvelous human document, but it is safe to 
assume that it will not so treat the Life of Janet Stuart. If 
she had been an opera singer or a suffragist or a hunter of big 
game or a mountain climber, her story would be listed among 
the best sellers, but the fact that she was a nun removes her 
beyond the pale of comprehension. The week-end reviewer 
can handle a human document, but he shies at the Divine. 
Let it not be said to our shame as Catholics, however, that we 
are unfamiliar with our records of glory, with the lives of our 


heroic dead. That one year has witnessed the publication 
of such lives as those of Mother Mary of St. Maurice, second 
superior-general of the Congregation of Marie-Réparatrice, of 
Cornelia Connelly, and of Janet Stuart, ought to renew hope 
within us. Let us not be among those who, looking upon 
them, are compelled to say: “We fools! We esteemed their 
life madness and their end without honor!” 





THE VOICE OF SCIENCE, THE VOICE OF GOD? 


By Sm Bertram C. A. Winnie, M.D., Px.D., F.R.S. 


E phrase, vox scientiz vor Dei, is ambiguous. 
a ie It may convey the idea that the study of Nature 
. my leads to God. “The heavens declare the glory of 
Seay) God and the firmament showeth His handiwork,” 
Aiea not only to King David, but to Galileo, or La Place. 
Not only the seer and the poet, but the scientist may be the 
recipient of the revelation written on the sky or in the rocks. 
Or, on the other hand, the dubious phrase might be taken to 
indicate that the voice of God at last is silent, and that now 
science speaks in His place. 

There are other things to be considered in this universe 
besides science, though there are moments when we are almost 
persuaded by its pontiffs that there is nothing else. In one 
of his brilliant flashes, Mr. G. K. Chesterton reminds us that 
one of the most difficult things to keep in mind is that our time 
is a time and not the time, and that the brilliant flowering 
of science, during the last three quarters of a century, may 
some day come to be looked on by mankind, in the same way 
that we look upon the sudden outburst of the Italian school of 
painters in its palmy days—as brilliant and as brief. 

It is a hard saying, no doubt, but one must remember that 
the fathers of the Renaissance thought that the restoration of 
the “humanities,” especially Greek learning, was going to 
create a new heaven and a new earth. No doubt, that move- 
ment had its good side; it did encourage a love of learning for 
learning’s sake; but the kind of new earth which it created 
was one defiled by many base vices, which had earlier dis- 
appeared or at least hidden themselves carefully from the face 
of the world. | Science encourages a love of learning for learn- 
ing’s sake, but part of its work}in the creation of a new earth— 
a misuse of its powers, no doubt, but still to be written down 
in its ledger—-€has been the production of all the damnable 
methods of ki and maiming humanity,}Jwhich we saw in 
operation during the World War, and niany of which we 
daily witness in conuection with private vendettas and semi- 
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private trade struggles. If science has much to boast about, 
she has also much to deplore, in the use to which men have 
put her teachings. 

But apart from this aspect of the case, which should not 
be forgotten, it would seem as if the outburst of scientific dis- 
covery, so wonderful and so promising, has blinded at least 
some of its pontiffs to the fact that, after all, science occupies 
only one corner in a large room, and a multangular room, too, 
and that she is wholly incapable of explaining either the 
occupants of the other angles, or the existence of the multan- 
gular room itself. 

Look, for example, at that important corner where the 
various esthetic tastes reside: love of all kinds of art, of 
beautiful scenery, of fine literature. Science can offer not 
the slightest explanation of any of these—not even an explana- 
tion of the same kind of manifestations amongst the lower 
animals; for we seem to find indications of such a sense apart 
altogether from those facts once brought forward in favor of 
sexual selection, to which we are not here alluding. That very 


competent observer, the late Professor Hutton, F.R.S., in his 
Lesson of Evolution, says: 


The song of birds, apart from their calls, is also due to 
the love of pleasure. Several of the forest birds of New 
Zealand sing softly to themselves, and it is necessary to be 
very near to hear them. This is, probably, the primitive 
style of bird melody, and the loud-throated thrush and sky- 
lark come later. All these songs are the result of pure 
enjoyment; there is nothing useful in them, so they cannot 
be due to natural selection. 


In fact, Huxley himself was so puzzled by these esthetic con- 
siderations that he was finally obliged to speak of them as 
“gratuitous gifts,” though he did not seem to see that in so 
doing he was giving his entire case way. Whose gifts? Not 
the gifts of Natural Selection. Then, on the utilitarian Dar- 
winian showing, of whom? Or of what? Yet if, as surely 
must be conceded, the things of the mind are greater than 
those of the body, these esthetic considerations are far from 


unworthy of notice. 
Or, again, what about the ethical corner? What would a 
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world without ethics be? A hell and an absurdity. Yet 
science cannot say one word about ethics, for science deals 
with natural facts, and nature has no word to utter on ethics. 
Nature is neither moral nor immoral. 

Lastly, what about the psychological corner? I am well 
aware that there are many who will not admit that there is 
such a corner, but those people are obsessed with the idea that 
chemistry and physics are the keys to all mental operations. 
This is here, and now, emphatically denied, and not only by 
the present writer, but by men of much greater distinction in 
the scientific and philosophical world, men like Driesch, Mc- 
Dougal, and Haldane. The extreme behaviorist sets out with 
the first principle, that there is nothing in psychology which 
cannot be measured, just as one measures electricity or flour. 
Strange attitude! To imagine that after having measured all 
the reflexes—an undoubtedly useful and enlightening inquiry 
—exhibited by a man, you have exhausted all his psycho- 
logical possibilities. 


Run “instinct” for all it is worth; show how Man’s del- 
icate sensibility in a thousand directions is but the hyper- 
trophy of such instinct; collect whatever instances you will 
of inherited tendencies, of herd-psychology, and the rest 
of it—you still come up against a specific difference be- 
tween man and brute which eludes all materialistic ex- 
planation: I mean the reflective reason. When your at- 
tention, instead of being directed towards some object out- 
side yourself, is directed towards yourself as thinking or 
towards your own thinking process, that is the work of the 
intellect, that is Man’s special prerogative. When Adam 
awoke in the garden, we dare not guess what monstrous 
forms of animal life, what wealth of vegetation our world 
has forgotten, his eye may have lighted upon. But we do 
know what was his strangest adventure, because it was an 
adventure he shared with none of his fellow-tenants in 
Paradise. His strangest adventure was when he met him- 
self.? 


No. Science cannot explain fully the psychological corner. 
There are, then, quite a variety of directions in which 
science can give us no assistance: one would not always 


1 Rev. Ronald Knox, The Beginning and End of Man. Catholic Truth Society, 
England. 
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gather that fact, at any rate, from the utterances of some of its 
camp followers. 

No doubt, science has this excuse for being perhaps a wee 
bit over-assertive: it is not so very long ago since, as some one 
once said, Huxley made science respectable. In fact, it is not 
a hundred years ago since those who followed its way, in 
England at least, were looked upon as just a little different 
from ordinary men, which, to be sure, is more or less true, but 
different in being more in need of protection—just a little 
worthy of sympathetic consideration. Look at Daniel Doyce 
in Dickens’s “Little Dorrit,” and observe the attitude adopted 
towards that man of science by the practical John Bulls of 
the day, the Meagles, the Barnacles, and the rest. Dickens 
knew his world, and pictures it faithfully; and at a later day, 
when George Meredith made Sir Willoughby Patterne indulge 
a taste for a laboratory—in which, by the way, nothing ever 
seems to have been investigated—it was because the hero of 
The Egoist desired to be a little different from his brother 
county magnates. From all this, perhaps, flows the tendency, 
sometimes quite noticeable, just a little to overemphasize the 
importance of science—highly important, as all will admit, 
but, as we claim, not all important. 

And from this flows also the kind of attitude, sometimes 
exhibited by scientific men like the late Professor Huxley, of 
pontificating in respect to subjects outside science, such as, in 
Huxley’s day, Home Rule, about which he knew as much or as 
little as the next man. And thence flows also the reflex atti- 
tude of a portion of the public which is quite sure that, be- 
cause a man is a leading authority on the nature of the ether 
of space, he must also be an infallible witness as to the doings 
of what he would have us believe are the spirits of the de- 
parted. Ne sutor ultra crepidam: it is an old saying, but a 
useful one. “Let the cobbler stick to his last.” Science has a 
large and important “last” of her own, but it is not the only 
“last” in the universe, even if it be the only one which she can 
handle. And, therefore, those who help to handle it are not 
necessarily, though, of course, actually they may be, expert 
handlers of any of the other “lasts” just mentioned. 

Amongst other false ideas which some leaders of science, 
again like Huxley, have been led to adopt, is that which de- 
clares that the bitter and uncompromising opponent of science 
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is religion, and more especially that exceedingly virulent and 
lively form known as the Catholic Church. Of course, Huxley 
talked, as he did in the case of Home Rule, about a thing of 
which he knew just exactly nothing, when he declared that 
one of the virtues of the doctrine of evolution was, that it was 
in fundamental opposition to that deadly enemy of science, 
the Church of Rome. Huxley did not know that a far more 
drastic scheme of evolution than even Darwin put forward, 
had been enunciated centuries before by St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
and that it had since been accepted in one measure or another, 
as it has been down to our own day, by scores of writers whose 
adhesion to the Catholic Church is quite undoubted. Well, it 
would be a silent world if people only talked about things 
which they really understood, and a dark day for the com- 
positors if the same rule were applied to writings. 

Of course, there is this to be said, in common fairness: 
that we, on our side, are not entirely free from blame. In his 
De Genesi ad Literam, St. Augustine, that man of towering 
intellect and extraordinary modernity, not only lays down a 
scheme of evolution, almost the Latin of Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Greek, which covers anything that modern biologists can ask, 
but he also gives some very valuable advice. He points out 
what a fatal thing it is, for the Christian professor to talk about 
scientific things which he does not fully comprehend, when 
trying to defend his religious position. The saint goes closely 
and fully into this matter; too fully for us to attempt to follow 
him by quotation. His position is adopted by Canon Dorlodot 
in his recent work, Darwinism and Catholic Thought, in which 
he asks: 


Why has it been possible to exploit Darwinism so success- 
fully against religion, if not because there have not been 
lacking Catholic authors who have compromised the Chris- 
tian religion in falsely representing it as irreconcilable with 
scientific theories? And why has Darwinism kept certain 
scholars away from religion, if not because, seeing clearly 
themselves the truth of these theories, they have not even 
dreamt of studying the foundation of a religion which was 
made to appear to them as hostile to what they know to be 
the truth. 


If men’s eyes were not sealed so that they might not perceive 
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the light, they would surely see that the very fact that a book, 
such as that from which we have quoted and containing re- 
marks like the aboye, can emanate from Louvain, the most 
Catholic university of the world, with the imprimatur of its 
rector, is in flat contradiction to the absurd idea that the 
Catholic Church and genuine science are at enmity with 
each other. 

These reflections have been aroused by a perusal of a 
very interesting pamphlet, The Place of Religion in Modern 
Scientific Civilization, by Charles P. Steinmetz.* Mr. Stein- 
metz is a distinguished man, whose name is known wherever 
electricians congregate, and naturally he takes an exalted 
view of science, though, as we shall see, he is willing to admit 
that there are other things which must come into consider- 
ation in our survey of the universe. 

But one or two of his observations we are compelled to 
criticize. The writer tells us that “undoubtedly experience 
led to the first conception of superior beings, or ‘Gods,’ the 
forces of nature personified,” and so on. Seeing that the point 
is one which has been hotly discussed for years, as witness the 
books of Frazer, Lang, Marett, and Schmidt, to mention but a 
few, and is still a most debated point amongst anthropologists, 
we think the term “undoubted” is, to say the least, premature. 
And we are here writing, let it be clearly understood, from 
the purely anthropological, and not from the theological, 
standpoint. 

Again, after an interesting argument—in which the writer 
displays, if we may respectfully say so, somewhat less ac- 
quaintance with the present position of the vitalistic contro- 
versy than we should have expected, even from a physicist— 
we are told that “science had inevitably to become atheistic.” 
It is greatly to be desired that writers would try to use their 
terms with some approach to clearness. In a sense, it might 
be said that science had “inevitably to become agnostic,” 
i. e., to admit herself incapable of expressing an opinion as to 
whether there be a God or not. But atheism is the flat denial 
that such a Being exists; and as far as we are aware, no other 
writer has put forward the claim that science can prove what 
the fool has said in his heart: “There is no God.” 


2 Bulletin No, 13, Unitarian Laymen’s League. December, 1922. 
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Physicists as distinguished as our author have not feared 
to take up a position opposed even to the agnostic attitude 
which we have suggested to be more possibly permissible. 
The late Lord Kelvin is generally held to have been the great- 
est physicist since Sir Isaac Newton, and it is well known that 
he deliberately stated it as his opinion, that the idea of a 
Creator was one necessary to science. “I cannot admit,” he 
said, “that, with regard to the origin of life, science neither 
affirms nor denies creative power. Science positively affirms 
creative power . . . which (she) compels us to accept as an 
article of belief.” And it will probably be admitted that the 
greatest living authority in this branch of science, is Sir J. J. 
Thomson, who, at Winnipeg, in 1909, concluded his presi- 
dential address to the meeting of the British Association, by 
calling attention to the country traversed by scientific inquiry. 
He said: “In the distance, tower still higher peaks, which will 
yield to those who ascend them still wider prospects, and 
deepen the feeling, whose truth is emphasized by every ad- 
vance in science, that ‘Great are the works of the Lord.’” As 
to that agnosticism of science, which we suggested as possible, 
it is really, as Lord Kelvin’s remarks show, only possible to 
those curious persons who, like the late W. G. Ward’s Phil- 
osophical Mouse, can never look outside their own piano or 
system, at things beyond. These, too, are the ones who talk 
of “mysticism” and “metaphysics” as equally unworthy of the 
notice of the true man of science. But the man of science, by 
the way, if he is not something, at least, of a metaphysician, 
is a very incomplete, not to say lopsided, individual. So much 
for this point. If we have delayed over it, it is because a want 
of logical thought leads to great confusion. 

Great confusion arises, too, in our opinion, from what 
must always be an impossible task: namely, the attempt to fit, 
as into a Procrustean bed, physical, biological, and—what is 
far worse—psychological facts, into one and the same set of 
categories. It cannot be done; and it is the attempt to do it, 
which leads to such remarks as, “the conceptions of physical 
science are incompatible with the metaphysical conceptions 
of God, immortality, infinity, etc.” Passing the question as 
to whether the idea of God is to be fairly described as purely 
metaphysical, the word incompatible is defined, in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, as meaning “incapable of harmonizing or 
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agreeing; mutually repelling.” No one will, we suppose, say 
that, in this sense; the term can accurately be applied to the 
conceptions alluded to. What the writer seems to mean is 
that they are not to be set under the same categories. If that 
is his meaning, we fully agree with him, but that is a wholly 
different matter from being “mutually repelling.” 

These criticisms, which we have ventured to make, must, 
in fairness, be supplemented by the statement that we quite 
agree with his conclusion, that “the negative answer of 
science”—allowing for a moment what we personally do not 
admit, that the answer is negative—as to God, immortality, 
and so on, “is not conclusive.” We agree, also, that “inher- 
ently, science and religion are not antagonistic, but separate, 
the {one dealing with the finite conclusions from our finite 
sense perceptions, that is, the world of facts and reality) 
and the other with infinite conceptions, which can neither be 
proven nor disproven empirically, but are outside of the realm 
of science, in the field of belief.” The professed philosopher 
would be inclined to put in a caveat in connection with the 
use of the word reality, as applied to the matters dealt with 
by science, but we are not going to quarrel over that detail. 
It is with real satisfaction that we welcome, from a distin- 
guished man of science, the statement, which, after all, every 
scientific man must know to be true, that science is no more 
the Key to All the Mysteries than Casaubon’s book was likely 
to have been, as he fondly imagined, the Key to All the 
Mythologies. 








RANDOM ADVENTURES IN NAMES. 
By BENJAMIN Francis MUSSER. 


Who hath not own’d, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name? 
—Thomas Campbell. 


RSON has said that all language is “fossil 
poetry,” and all poetry, said Carlyle, “consists in 
the giving of names.” If this be true of names 
in general, rhythmic or sound-pleasing names for 
things inanimate, for feelings and gestures, surely 

we edad to be able to become Christian poets in the giving of 
Christian names at “christening” or holy baptism. A seed 
catalogue may be replete with poetic appellations, but the 
Violet or Pansy of infancy becomes a wilted and faded poem 
indeed when she has bloomed into her fourth stanza or 
decade; whilst the Margaret or Stephen of the martyrology 
remains a Christian name with its “power of grace” freighted 
with a poesy that cannot fade. What is more humiliating 
than to have to admit that one’s sponsors in baptism gave one 
the moniker of a mythological goddess, of a jewel or a vege- 
table, of a soap or a perfume? Truly, as Cowper once wrote: 


Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hoodwink’d. 


In spite of Hayward’s declaration that “I hold he loves 
me best that calls me Tom,” the perversion of good old ‘ 
stand-by cognomens into diminutives or nicknames is wisely 
deplored by pedants and pastors. How many, think you, of 
the “Harries” and “Franks” and “Joes” and “Jacks,” all too 
plentiful in any city directory, must hark back to their deluded 
parents’ custom of “only once in a while” abbreviating their 
children’s names? Only-once-in-a-while soon develops into 
a habit, and habits, if not resisted, become our masters. 

The very name grotesquely caricatured is in time forgotten 
through misapplication. Jack, for instance, notwithstanding 
the allegations of some writers and the general public’s un- 
thinking acceptance of those allegations, is not a diminutive 
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or colloquial form of or substitute for the name John; it is, as 
authoritative etymologists are agreed, in reality, a derivation 
from or shortened form of Jacob, hence of James. For Jacob 
and James are the same name: in Hebrew, Yakob; Septuagint 
Greek, Iakob; New Testament Greek, Iakobos; Latin, Jacobus. 
The similarity between Jack and the equivalent of James in 
modern languages can readily be seen: James in Spanish is 
Jago, Iago, Diego, or Jacobo; in Italian, Giacomo and Gia- 
cobbe, or Jacopo, with Jacopone (e. g., Jacopone da Todi) as 
its diminutive; in French it is Jacques, and Jack is probably 
the immediate anglicized form of this modern French word 
for James. Jacques, in its turn, is certainly derived from the 
Jacob of the Old Testament and the James. (Jacobus) of the 
New. The derivation of James from the Hebrew is traced, 
like Jack, through the French, not however from Jacques, but 
from the earlier—and now extinct—form Jacquaemes, a gal- 
licized transportation by missionaries from Rome. Thus: 
James, Jacquaemes, Giacomo, Jacopo, Jacobus, Iakob, Yakob. 

On the other hand, no resemblance can be found between 
Jack and John in any language. In Greek John is Ioannes; 
Latin, Iohannes, Ioannes, Johannes, Joannes; Italian, Gio- 
vanni; German, Johan, Johann, or Johannes, affectionately 
Hans; French, Jean or Jehan; Portuguese, Joao; Spanish, 
Juan; Cymric, Isan; Russian, Ivan; Danish and Polish, Jan; 
etc., etc.; whereas, we have seen how closely allied Jack is to 
Jacob, and hence to James. If you must have a nickname for 
your boy John (but why must you?), call him Johnny, which 
at least agrees with the Italian Gianni, abbreviated form of 
Giovanni. 

Frivolous treatment of Christian names is, in part, respon- 
sible for degeneration of much of the significance attached to 
those names. The name of St. Mary Magdalen is, in England, 
pronounced, and sometimes written, Maudlin, whence the ad- 
jective maudlin, concerning which the honest Protestant Arch- 
bishop Trench once wrote: “Could the Magdalen ever have 
bequeathed us ‘maudlin’ in its present contemptuous applica- 
tion, if the tears of penitential sorrow had been held in due 
honor by the world?”: It is one of those lamentable instances 
of a word whose early meaning has suffered perversion 
through sneering misuse on the part of unbelievers. 


1 Richard Chenevix Trench, The Study of Words, lecture iii. 
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In like manner, the name of the great Franciscan scholar, 
John Duns Scotus, who was familiarly spoken of as Duns, has 
been corrupted into a term of scorn by repudiators of Scholas- 
tic learning; so that to-day a dunce, instead of being regarded 
as an erudite disciple of Duns Scotus, is, on the contrary, called 
by the term which has become a byword for invincible ig- 
norance. A somewhat analogous case, but without the impli- 
cation of religious skepticism, is that of the adjective tawdry, 
derived from Awdry, Awdrey, Audry, or Audrey, variants of 
the name of Etheldreda. Dr. Trench says:* ““Tawdry,’ an 
epithet applied once to lace or other finery bought at the fair 
of St. Awdrey or St. Etheldreda, has run through the same 
course: it, at one time, conveyed no suggestion of mean finery 
or shabby splendor, as it now does.” 

Among the most lamentable offenses against nomencla- 
ture have been the perversions, misnamed translations, of 
ancient Irish names into what was supposed to be, but cer- 
tainly was not, a correct English form. Irish, or Erse, is to-day 
the purest dialect of the Gaelic, or Gaodhelig, language; but 
it is only within recent years, and owing at first almost as 
much to the labors of German philologists as of Irish savants, 
that the ancient tongue has received the attention it deserves. 

Gaelic was, for many centuries, under a ban imposed by 
England. As touching personal names and surnames, note 
that, in 1367, English settlers in Ireland were forbidden the use 
of Erse, and even the names of Irishmen were, by an act of 
Parliament in the reign of Edward IV., forcibly “anglicized.” 
Thus, Domhnall or Donel legally became Daniel—a Hebrew 
name; Diarmouid or Dermot was “translated” Jeremiah! 
Aine became Anastasia, or Anna, or the Hebrew Hannah; 
Donogh is even to-day called Denis; Turlough and Brian have 
given way to Terence and Bernard, or Barney. It is difficult 
to recognize Teigue in Thaddeus. The lovely Irish name Una 
masquerades as Winifred, via the Anglo-Saxon Guinevere and 
the Cymric Gwenhwyvar; Lorcan has given place to Lawrence; 
Calbhach, Carroll, Cathal, Connor, and Cormac all now pose 
as Charles. Keara has been hebraicized Sarah; Finnin is now 
called Florence, and Felim becomes Philip. Eoghan has been 
modified into its Cymric relative, Owain, or Owen, or has been 
hellenized into Eugene. Conn and Art were regarded by the 
2Loc. cit, 
VOL. cxvi, 42 
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English as mere nicknames, wherefore Conn does penance as 
Cornelius or Constantine, and Art has been elongated into 
Arthur. Ruardi or Rory (Cymric, Rhodri), “the ruddy chief,” 
has been supplanted by the Teutonic Roderick and Roger. 
Maolmhuire or Myler, meaning “Mary’s devotee,” has been 
metamorphosed into Miles or Myles, which means “soldier.” 
Sighile or Sheela, “fairy-like,” a name probably older than 
Rome, beguiles mankind as Julia, Judith (Siodha), and, col- 
loquially, as Judy; Cecilia is another misrepresentation of the 
same source-names. Maghambhu or Mahon, “rich in pastures,” 
poses as Martin; Alastair, “a swan-bearer,” dons the Greek 
name Alexander; Aonghus or Angus has been replaced by 
7Eneas; Aodh has disappeared altogether, the Teutonic Hugh 
taking its place. 

Irish surnames, too, were made to suffer etymological 
agonies. In the reign of James I. an act was passed forbidding 
the retention of all but a few of the old Gaelic surnames; the 
vast majority fell under the mistranslator’s pen, and came 
forth a sorry spectacle, but agreeabie to English taste. Mac- 
Gabhan emerged as Smythe (gabhan is the Gaelic for “smith”) ; 
MacSeaghan became Johnson; O’Neill posed as Nielson and 
Nelson; Maol Eoghan did service as Malone; O’h-Aonghus, as 
Haynes; O’Ceallaigh as Kelly, or Kellogg; O’h-Uilleachan, 
though it still wrenches unaccustomed jaws as O’Hoolahan, 
has been generally changed into Howlan or Holland. O’Sea- 
ghdha became O’Shea; MacGiola Mhachudha degenerated into 
MacGillicuddy or MacEllicott or even Eliot; Giola h-Iosa, 
“servant of Jesus,” and Maol Mhuire, “client of Mary,” have 
had their beautiful significance disguised in the forms 
Gillies, or Gillis, and Mallory, which supplanted those ancient 
patronymics. Fionn, “white,” was phonetically misrepre- 
sented by Finn; the same being true of the anglicized names, 
Duff (from Dubh, “black”), Dunne (from Donn, “brown”), 
Gorman (from Gorm, “blue”), Leigh (from Laith, “gray”), 
and Glass (from Glas, “green”). Conn Chobhair, “the helping 
war-hound,” became Connor or Conor; and the now very 
familiar Gallagher, a name which means nothing at all, was, 
by the Gaels, called Gall Chobhair, which meant “the helping 
stranger.” 

No other people in Europe has had a similar experience. 
And the pity of it is, that this war on the language has been 
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waging so long that the Irish themselves are unconsciously 
bearing mutilated names into all the corners of the world. 
How many Irish women with an O’ (anciently written ua), 
or a Mac before their surname realize that they thus proclaim 
themselves a male descendant or a son? O’Donel, for instance, 
means “a male descendant of Donel,” Donel presumably 
being the founder of a clan. Padraig mac Eoghan (not 
Patrick McKeon!) means “Padraig, or Padraic, son of Eoghan.” 
His sister would be Daela ni h-Eoghan (not Delia McKeon!) : 
ni, a contraction of nighen, or ingean, was used by the tribal 
Hibernians to denote “a daughter of.” Thanks to the English 
lawmakers, Irish women are now sons and male descendants. 

But the English are not alone to blame in the unsuccessful 
réle of translator. Americans, although theirs is the melting 
pot of nations, have never been able, as a whole, to assimilate 
foreign names without butchering them in the process. When 
giving the most beautiful of all names, Mary, to her children, 
Columbia sometimes substitutes the Latin-Spanish-Italian 
parallel Maria; but in so doing care should be taken to have 
the child’s name pronounced Ma-ree-a, which is far more 
poetic than the ugly sound one so frequently hears in America 
—Ma-rye-a. But even less lovely is the Americanization of 
the beautiful French form of the name, Marie. This should 
be pronounced Mar-ree, but with a slight roll of the “r.” In- 
stead of which, Americans commonly mutilate this into a 
monosyllable something like M’ree! 

American Catholics, too, have a-strange way of dressing 
up the names of the saints in cloaks of motley. Thus we have 
John Baptist de La Salle, Francis de Sales, Francis de Paul, 
Vincent de Paul, Mary Magdalen de’ Pazzi. In some cases, 
there is not even the prop of a surname to justify the semi- 
translated label. For example, “St. Francis de Paul” is, in 
reality, St. Francis of Paula, in Calabria. Then there is the 
very flagrant misnomer, as unpoetic as it is erroneous, of 
“Joan of Arc.” 

Many English-speaking people, with the legitimate desire 
to anglicize foreign names, call the French National Patroness 
Joan of Arc, a popular error, but an error which usage alone 
cannot justify. “Of Arc” is a nomenclatural and geographical 
impossibility. There was no town called Arc, no ancestral 
house of that title, so that one cannot be said to have been 
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“of” it. The French d’Arc, with the aristocratic apostrophe, 
proclaimed a good origin and was so written in the patent of 
nobility given to the Maid by the King in 1429, when he also 
conferred on her the additional surname Du Lys and a coat- 
of-arms—honors she declined to make use of, but both latter 
name and blazon were afterwards appropriated by her 
brothers and their descendants, as well as the apostrophized 
d’Arc, though during the lifetime of their father, a well-to-do 
peasant, it was plain D-a-r-c. Had he been English, Jacques 
Dare would have written his name James of the Bow, or Bow- 
man, or perhaps Archer. 

Honor Walsh, in her “Busybody’s Corner” of The Catholic 
Standard and Times, once commented amusingly anent the 
Maid’s name in this manner, after giving an excerpt from some 
verses by Pauline Barrington: 


Wisely the poet gives the saintly Warrior Maid of France 
her one true name—Jeanne. The English translation, 
“Joan,” is stodgily British, even when correctly dissyllabil- 
ized into Jo-an, but the common American perversion of 
the name has produced the even uglier “Jone.” . . . Writing 
to You-know-me-Al, this hero [of Ring Lardner’s Big 
League fiction] relates that when he became corporal, a 
rookie, disdainful of his lurid heroics, demanded: “Who 
do you think you are? Jonah Vark? Jonah Vark never 
wouldn’t use a cuss word like that.” So I said: “I guess he’d 
say a whole lot more than that if he had you in his com- 
mand!” 


Hence, you lovers of “disforeignized” words, call Jacques’ 
saintly daughter Jane Bowman if you must, but do not, do 
not label her Joan of Arc. If she had known how to write, 
her signature would have been Jehannette Rommée, because, 
as she said at her trial: “My mother’s name was Isabelle 
Rommée, and in my country girls take the surname of their 
mother.” To her young friends, she was known as Jehannette 
la Pucelle (familiarly, The Maiden Jenny), or as Jehanne. 
Jeanne is modern French: Ioanna, Iohanna, Joanna, or Jo- 
hanna is Latin; Jean, Jane, and Joan are allowed to pass for 
English. 




















LETTY OF CRAGGY SUMMIT. 
By EstHer W. NEILL. 
CHAPTER III. 


A Bir or Fammry History. 


See TTY was still deeply engrossed in the history of 
the Hottentots when old Mam’ Eliza came limp- 
ing into the room to order her to bed. 

“*Taint no use in yer settin’ up puttin’ yer 
¥ eyes out readin’ yer pa’s books,” she said, mop- 
ping her black face with a red bandanna, “yer bath tub’s 
waitin’. My Lawd! I reckon I’ve toted enuff water up dem 
steps, year in and year out, to fill der bottom of der creek at 
Cannon Run an’ I’ve got a mizry in both my laigs. Come on, 
honey, an’ let me comb de tangles out of yer hair ’cause I’m 
’bliged to git some rest.” 

Letty thrust the big book back into its place and rose 
obediently. “Ill say good-night to father and Pére Jean,” 
she said. 

She ran out on the porch, and the faithful old woman 
stood patiently waiting, knowing that her beloved nursling 
would not detain her long. The child was back in a moment; 
she lifted Mam’ Lize’s fat leathery hand to her strong young 
shoulder. 

“Lean on me,” she said, “I'll help you up the stairs. Put 
your other hand on the banisters and lean on me. Ben says 
he is going to put a bathroom in the house as soon as we can 
afford it. He’s thought of a plan—some sort of a wheel to 
pump the water to a tank in the attic, and then it would flow 
out of spigots in the house.” 

“Well, I ain’t askin’ for no new sort of contraptions,” 
said the old woman as they ascended the white-railed steps 
together, “I reckon if we had a tank in de attic it would be 
leakin’ all de time jest like de roof does now when it rains. 
My Lawd! dis here place ain’t what it useter be. Seems like 
de war wuz intended to be de ruination of dis here house. 
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’ 


I wuz only a child like you when de Yankees cum a clatterin 
and a yellin’ an’ a shootin’ up de road. I remembers it well 
’cause it wuz jest de day before Christmas an’ de pantry 
shelves wus jest a creakin’ and a groanin’ wid good things to 
eat—turkey stuffed wid chestnuts ’till it wuz fit to bust, an’ a 
fruit cake settin’ on de safe wid all sorts of fancy fixin’ an’ 
curlycues made out of biled icing. Yer grandma useter put 
it on wid a little horn of paper—I never yet known how she 
done it; an’ de pies an’ de cakes an’ de cookies wuz coolin’ in 
dem blue willow-ware plates on de window sill, when dar cum 
a hollerin’ an’ a bangin’ at de doors. . . . Dat wuz de end ob 
Christmas fer us, honey. Dem Yankees sot right down and 
et up eberything in sight an’ out of sight, dey cleaned out de 
pantry, de chicken yard, de smoke house, and den dey started 
eatin’ up de hawgs an’ de cows. I druv one cow down to der 
Creek and hid her in de bushes so your pa, who wuz a baby, 
could git some milk. It wuz a turrible time, honey. Dem 
soldiers wuz wuss dan a cloud of locusts an’ I reckon dey 
would hev tore de house clean down if General Lee hadn’t 
druv em away by surrenderin’ at Appomattox.” 

They had reached Letty’s room now, and the old woman 
paused in her reminiscences to attend to the comfort of her 
little charge. She pinned back the muslin curtains to admit 
more air, folded the heavy crochet spread that covered the 
bed, and lighted the lamp on the table, while Letty undressed 
and proceeded to pull her snowy nightgown over her tousled 
hair. 

“T’'ll sit in this little armchair and dabble my feet in the 
water while you fix my hair, Mam’ Lize, and you—you tell me 
about Aunt Corinne. Did she ever live here when she was a 
little girl?” 

“Well, whar else wuz she gwine to live, honey?” said the 
old woman as she brought the brush and comb from a drawer 
in the low dressing table. “Dis here place wuz her home same 
as it wuz yer pa’s, seein’ dat she wuz his own born sister. But 
I never did have much use for Miss Corinne. She wuz allus 
contrary. She useter git as mad as a hornet an’ den she never 
cared what she done. I remember she bit me once clean thru 
de hand same as a mad dog, an’ I ain’t tole anybody ’bout it 
to dis day. Dar wa’n’t no use talkin’. Yer see her ma and pa 
wuz both dead an’ yer pa never had no control over her when 
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she took a notion. She certainly behaved scandalous when 
yer pa married Mistah Ben’s mother—called her ‘po’ white 
trash’ right to her face—I ain’t jest sure dat Mistah Ben’s 
mother wuz quality. She cum from somewhar up north, an’ 
she cum to live wid her brother, who had been overseer to 
General Churchill Scott. Now, de General wuz mighty easy 
goin’, he ain’t payin’ much attention to his plantation ’cause 
he had had one of his laigs shot off in de Mexican War an’ 
he useter jest drink his juleps an’ say he’d quit worryin’, 
*cause half of him wuz buried, he don’t know whar, an’ if a 
man wuz in his grave, his restin’ time had cum. But when all 
dese Yankee soldiers cum trapesin’ round here to free de 
niggers, de General he rage an’ he cuss, and he say he’s gwine 
to fight an’ he ain’t gwine to stop dis time til dey blow his haid 
clean off. An’ I reckon he did, honey, ’cause he went off and: 
got hisself killed in de fightin’ in de Wilderness, an’ his son, 
Col. Churchill, cum home, atter de war, wid nothin’ but de 
General’s sword an’ de General aint eben buried ‘long side of 
his own laig or his own people; he wuz buried a long ways 
from here. Well, de young Colonel—’cause he wuz young 
in dem days, honey, he ain’t got no use for dis here overseer, 
so he jest up and says he ain’t got no place for him ’cause he 
ain’t got no more niggers. But as soon as de niggers heard 
dat de overseer had gone for good, dey cum a sneakin’ back to 
de Colonel’s to work, an’ dey wuzn’t afraid to talk den, honey. 
I useter hear dem in de quarters. Dey said he wuz a debbil, 
chile, eben if he wuz Mistah Ben’s uncle. Dar wuzn’t any 
odder word to ’spress him. He was de wustest overseer in de 
county ’cause he don’t care no more for a nigger dan he did 
for a dog; he’d whip ’em an’ he’d burn ’em an’ he’d drown ’em 
if he took de notion. 

“Dar wuz dat yaller gal, Selina, useter to cook for him. 
She had cum all de way from New Orleans, an’ I reckon dey 
had sold her away from all her folks ’cause she didn’t do 
nothin’ but peak and pine and grieve "bout de baby dat had 
died on de steamboat dat had brung her up de river. I reckon 
she went clean out of her haid ’cause one mornin’, when 
Mistah Ben’s uncle got up and went down to git his breakfast, 
dar wa’n’t a sign of cookin’, not even a fire in de range. Ole 
Black Jim cum walkin’ in an’ Mistah Ben’s uncle ax him 
whar’s Selina. Jim said she jest gone drown herself in de 
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Creek, and’ Mistah Ben’s uncle begin to rage and to rare, an’ 
‘low dat nigger wuz lyin’ an’ he said he know dat gal has 
run away, so he took Jim out in de swamp an’ he runs him in 
a swamp hole—one of dese here quicksands, I reckon—and he 
says he’s gwine to sink him if he don’t tell which-away dat 
gal has gone. Well, Jim, he sink in de sand to his knees an’ 
he’ holler for help an’ he cuss all he knowed how, an’ den he 
sink to his armpits, an’ den he begin to pray to de Lord. 
Mistah Ben’s uncle jest settin’ dar watchin’ him sink an’ tellin’ 
him he’d yank him out if he tell whar Selina has gone. Jim 
kept sayin’ she’s drowned dead in de Creek, and Mistah Ben’s 
uncle ain’t sayin’ nothin’ but ‘it’s a lie,’ an’ Jim jest kept 
a-sinkin’ an’ a-sinkin’ till dar wa’n’t nothin’ but de tip of his 
haid, an’ den de tip of his hair, an’ den dar wa’n’t nothin’— 
at all.” 

Letty’s big blue eyes had widened with horror. “Oh, 
that’s a dreadful story,” she cried, “I don’t believe it—I can’t 
believe it.” 

“Well, I ain’t seen it,” said the old woman, indifferently, 
“but I’ve heard ’em tell it in de quarters. I reckon it must be 
so. Now Mistah Ben’s uncle wuz an’ ole man when Mistah 
Ben an’ his mother cum to live wid him, but I reckon he wuz 
allus onerary, an’ I reckon Mistah Ben’s mother wuz mighty 
glad to marry yer pa and get shet of him. But somehow, 
honey, when she cum here she didn’t seem to know ’xactly 
how to take hold. I ain’t meanin’ to say she wa’n’t a manager, 
‘cause she wuz, but it wuz a sort of Yankee managin’ dat I 
reckon we didn’t understand. She knew all about farmin’. 
She useter ride out in de fields to look after de hands, same as 
a man, an’ I reckon dey wuz a little skeered of her ’cause she 
sort of favored her brother, she wuz tall and spare, but right 
puny lookin’. Dar wa’n’t any broken fences when she wuz 
around. De hawgs and de horses an’ de sheep had dar regular 
pastures an’ dis here house ran same as a clock. I useter 
think dat sometimes yer pa looked right droopy, an’ he an’ 
Mistah Ben useter go off on long campin’ trips in de woods 
while we had house cleanin’s dat would last a week at a time, 
an’ eberything in dis here house would be turned bottom up- 
wards "til you’d think a cyclone had blown spang thru it. 
She wuz a mighty good woman, chile. I ain’t denyin’ dat, but 
yer own ma, Miss Letty Fairfax, was real quality an’ yer pa 
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thought the sun rose and set in her—she wuz real quality, an 
no mistake.” 

“What's quality?” asked the child, dabbling her feet in 
the water while she rubbed a bit of soap on a turkish wash- 
cloth. “What is quality, Mam’ Lize?” 

The old woman hesitated for a moment and looked for 
inspiration at the portrait of Letty’s mother that hung above 
the wooden mantel shelf. 

“Well, I ain’t knowin’ jest how to ’splain it” she said. 
“You jest know it an’ sort of feel it soon as dey cum ’roun. 
Dar’s quality in people same as dar is in dry goods, I reckon. 
If yer go to de store an’ buy heavy all-wool goods yer know 
it’s gwine to keep out de cold, an’ if yer live wid quality yer 
sort of know yer can count on ’em in peace and in war. Dey 
learn in de Bible, I reckon, to feed de hongry an’ clothe de 
naked an’ nuss de sick an’ bury de dead, an’ dey ain’t struttin’ 
round puttin’ on airs same as peacocks, ’cause dey don’t have 
to. Ebberybody knows who an’ what dey be. An’ when 
trouble cums dey ain’t cryin’ an’ carryin’ on, dey jest act 
natchral. Dar wuz Miss Minnie Stevens of Culpepper, for in- 
stance. She had been a schoolmate of yer grandma’s, an’ 
atter de war my ole Miss heard she wuz starvin’, so we packed 
up an’ went straight to whar she wuz. Dar wa’n’t nothin’ left 
of de house but one chimney, an’ Miss Minnie Stevens wuz 
livin’ in de barn. Her gold harp wuz a-settin’ up in one 
corner. I reckon de Yankees ain’t got no use for dat—an’ she 
wuz settin’ in a high-backed chair wid a seat on it made of 
roses in worsted work. It was de same kind of chair we’ve 
got in de parlor. Yer grandma and Miss Minnie had been at 
de convent school together, and dey had made dose chair seats 
from de same pattern. Well, Miss Stevens got up and kissed 
yer grandma same as if nothin’ had happened, an’ she axed 
yer grandma to lunch, though all she had wuz a piece of corn 
pone an’ a silver cruet full of molasses, an’ then dey both sot 
down and et off a little table, wid a checker board top, an’ dey 
laughed and talked same as if dey wuz at a party an’ I waited 
on dem, though dar wa’n’t nothin’ for me to do but fetch well 
water. 

“Well, yer grandma brought Miss Minnie home to visit 
her, and she married one of your grandma’s brothers, so she 
never had to go back to de barn. Dey’s all dead now, honey— 
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all dead. It ain’t so easy to ’splain quality, ’cause sometimes 
it seems to slip up, not often, but sometimes. Dar’s your 
Aunt Corinne. Some folks say she favors my ole master in 
his wust ways. He wuz a mighty good master in some ways, 
but he had a turrible temper when he wuz riled, an’ he ain’t 
got no patience wid my ole Miss’s Popish ways. You know 
she cum from New Orleans, an’ she had religion same as you 
an’ Pére Jean, but ole Marse, he ain’t payin’ no attention to 
jedgment ’cause I reckon he never learned how. My poor 
ole Miss didn’t hev the spirit ob contention; she jest grieve 
an’ study *bout de way ole Marse don’t believe in de Bible or 
nothin’ else the preachers talk about, an’ one day she jest laid 
down an’ died, when Miss Corinne wa’n’t nothin’ but a baby. 
Ole Marse don’t know nothin’ "bout bringin’ up gals, an’ he 
didn’t live long, no how atter ole Miss, so yer pa and Miss 
Corinne wuz left alone, an’ dey nebba got on, honey. Seems 
like dey wa’n’t made to get on. Soon as she cum home from 
boarding school, she wanted to git away again. She didn’t 
care nothin’ for dis here place. Yer ma wuz mighty kind 
to her, but Miss Corinne wuz jest so natcherally contrary, she 
jest can’t be happy at home. 

“So when de railroad wanted to cut dis here place in two, 
Miss Corinne wuz all for sellin’ her share. She didn’t want 
to wait a minute. De railroad wuz gwine to cut thru de south 
meadow, and dat would hev brought de tracks clean thru de 
back door. Miss Corinne said she didn’t care "bout dat, she’d 
jest as soon hev a locomotive settin’ in de parlor as some of 
de beaus dat cum to see her in dis here ‘God-forsaken place.’ 
Yer pa got mad and yer ma cried a little when he wa’n’t 
lookin’, and den she shet her lips tight like she useter do when 
she’d made up her mind to do somethin’. An’ dat night she 
got my ole man to harness up de pony phaeton, an’ while Miss 
Corinne and you an’ Mistah Ben wuz asleep, she and me took 
de midnight train for Richmond, an’ when we got dar she 
went to one of de banks, dat wuz jest bustin’ wid money, an’ 
she got all her pa had left her, an’ den she went to one of her 
kin, who wuz a lawyer, an’ she sold her old home in de city 
an’ nearly eberthing else she had, an’ she bought yer Aunt 
Corinne out. Yer pa wuz madder dan ever wid Miss Corinne. 
I heard him say she wuz askin’ more dan de whole place wuz 
wuth. But yer ma jest up and kissed yer pa an’ told him she 
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wuz buyin’ happiness, and nothin’ wuz too high to pay for dat. 
An’, I reckon, she wuz right, honey, for Miss Corinne went 
away an’ she ain’t never set foot in dis house until to-day. An’ 
I wuz afeard she might stay—she can be mighty soft-spoken 
when she has a mind. I didn’t want her to think we wa’n’t 
gettin’ on, so I wuz killin’ chickens and making Sally Lunn 
all de time: she wuz here settin’ on de porch, but my spirit 
wa’n’t in it, honey, an’ I made sure dat Sally Lunn would 
sink.” 

“You don’t have to put spirit into Sally Lunn, Mammy. 
You put in an yeast cake and then it’s sure to rise.” 

“Well, it might an’ it mightn’t. I never count on nothin’ 
when I see Miss Corinne.” 

“Well, I didn’t like her either,” said the child frankly, as 
she raised her dripping feet out of the soapy water and wiped 
them on a torn towel. “I thought she talked in a very strange, 
unpleasant way.” 

“What did she say to you, honey?” 

“I don’t want to remember all of it—I’m trying to forget it 
before I say my prayers.” She looked down critically upon 
her slender feet, resting now on the old rag rug. “Will you 
lend me your shoe for a moment, Mam’ Lize, just for a minute, 
I want one of your shoes for a very particular reason.” 

The old woman untied the frayed lacing that held her 
worn shoe to her ankle. 

“My Lawd, honey. Yer ain’t gwine to put it on?” 

“I just want to try it on for a moment, Mammy. It is too 
big—I’m glad it’s miles too big—and that slit on the side I can 
get all my toes through. Do you suppose that going barefoot 
gives you bumps on your feet? You really need a new pair 
of shoes, Mammy. I'll ask Ben to buy you a pair.” 

“I'd a heap rather have a pair of carpet slippers,” said the 
old woman as she tied the child’s thick braid with a piece of 
faded ribbon. “An’ don’t you go and pester Mistah Ben until 
he gets the corn crop sold. ‘Taint right for him to have to 
work so hard in de fields when de county’s full of no ’count 
niggers. Nothin’ is like it useter be. I’m thinkin’ dat jedg- 
ment is right here. De Bible says dar shall be wars and 
rumors of wars. I’m thinkin’ jedgment is here.” 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Letty calmly. “I guess judgment 
won’t come until I’m wrinkled and old.” 
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“It don’t do to count on a day nor an hour,” said the old 
woman gloomily. “Dar wuz a hoot owl a-settin’ up in de 
blasted cedar a-hootin’ trouble on dis here house. I reckon 
dat hoot owl saw Miss Corinne a-comin’ up de road. Now 
say yer prayers, honey, and get to bed. It’s after nine 
o’clock.” 

Letty’s prayers were short and distracted by the troubled 
thoughts of the day, but as she ascended the three carpeted 
steps that led to the reposeful height of her tall four-poster, 
she lifted her nightgown and viewed her small feet again, with 
some satisfaction. She paused when she reached the sheeted 
level and, before stepping on the bed, she turned and said: 

“Give me Arabella, Mammy. She is over there on the 
window sill. Sometimes, I think that Arabella hears every- 
thing that goes on in this house—poor Arabella! No one is 
going to hurt you or take you away from me. I’m not afraid 
of germs.” 

She cuddled the misshapen doll in her arms and lay back 
among her pillows until Mam ’Lize blew out the light and 
started to leave the room, then she dropped Arabella and, sit- 
ting up, alert in the terrifying darkness, she held out a detain- 
ing hand. 

“Could—could you stay with me a little while longer, 
Mam’ Lize,” she said beseechingly. “That was an awful story 
you told me about Black Jim—I’m afraid I shall have bad 
dreams—I—I am sure I shall see his ears wobbling—” 

The old nurse paused beside the bed. “I ain’t tole yer 
nothin’ ’bout wobblin’ ears,” she said defensively. 

“But I can see them, Mam’ Lize, see them as Black Jim 
sinks—I’m sure—sure his ears would wobble. Won’t you 
stay and sing to me, Mam’ Lize—sing to me until I go to 
sleep?” 

The old woman sat down again without a protest. The 
child’s will had always governed hers, and she began to sing 
in a dull monotone the familiar negro hymn that had been 
one of Letty’s lullabies: 


“Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home, 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ for to carry me home. 
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I looked over Jordan, 

An’ what did I see 

Comin’ for to carry me home, 

A band of angels comin’ atter me, 
Comin’ for to carry me home.” 


The monotonous words were repeated again and again with a 
growing musical quality. The summer moon rose, filling the 
big room with spectral light; the child slept in tranquil peace, 
but the old woman still kept vigil; her body rocked to and 
fro, as if compelled by the strange rhythm, until the words 
were altogether lost in a murmuring sound, an echo from the 
reeds of the jungle, an audible primal strain, surviving a slave 
generation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Letry Is ExpeLLep From ScHOOL. 


Looking back in the after years upon her childhood, Letty 
divided it into three epochs. The first, that happy care-free 
period of irresponsibility; the second, marked by Aunt Cor- 
inne’s visit when self-consciousness dawned and she began 
to make vague comparisons with the world outside her own; 
and the third, marked by her expulsion from school, when 
Don came into her life. 

Aunt Corinne did not remember her promise to find a suit- 
able boarding school for her niece until February, and then a 
doleful remark of Don’s about, “exams for second semester,” 
roused her to the fact that the school year was half over and 
she had to acknowledge, with a momentary symptom of regret, 
that she had completely forgotten Letty’s existence. To make 
amends, she humorously described her small “savage” niece 
to some of her fashionable friends and asked their advice, and 
they promptly recommended St. George’s Academy, a most ex- 
pensive finishing school, presided over by Madame Fouard, 
the widow of a distinguished diplomat. 

Corinne wrote to her brother at once, and her generous 
offer was worded like an imperious mandate which admitted 
no thought of refusal, for with her letter came a railroad ticket, 
a Pullman reservation and a box full of clothes, purchased 
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with a lavish hand, a suitable stylish outfit that amazed Letty, 
because everything fit without any tiresome “tryings on.” 

As the child viewed her transformed figure in the old mir- 
ror in the hall, her opinion of her aunt slightly altered, until 
Mam’ Lize, limping from the library with her bucket and 
broom, mumbled something about, “Miss Corinne ain’t gwine 
to be shamed by her kin.” To the child’s clear mind this re- 
mark canceled half the value of the gift she was enjoying. 
If the clothes had been bought because Aunt Corinne dreaded 
her appearance as a Hottentot, her generosity seemed to 
dwindle into disloyal pride. 

Edward Markham’s peace was disturbed by his sister’s 
letter; he read it over twice and, then, unselfishly ignoring his 
own feelings in the matter, he decided to accept. He was too 
easy going and tolerant to allow an ancient family grievance 
against his only sister to interfere with Letty’s prospects. He 
realized that it was a real opportunity for the child such as 
he could not afford to give. He dreaded the thought of part- 
ing with her, but he reasoned that her grandmother and her 
mother had both gone to the convent school to be educated, 
and, since this school of his sister’s choosing was called St. 
George’s Academy, he felt that she had considered the child’s 
religious belief when she had made the selection. 

Pére Jean was away from home giving a mission to the 
negroes in the southern part of the State, so he could not be 
consulted, and Ben reluctantly agreed that Corinne’s offer, for 
Letty’s best interests, could not be ignored. 

“I hate like the devil to see her go,” he said the evening 
of her departure. “The house will be like a tomb without 
her.” 

Edward Markham took off his glasses and wiped the 
clouded lenses. “I can’t help wishing that Corinne had never 
suggested it,” he said. “My feelings are so mixed that they 
are hard to analyze. I’ve such an infernal memory that I 
can’t forget that Corinne gobbled up the little patrimony that 
Letty ought to have inherited from her mother. I believe 
she’s trying to make amends, and it seems sort of unchristian 
to refuse her.” 

Now, after three months and a half spent in this desirable 
exclusive finishing school, Letty had been expelled, and 
Madame Fouard, who directed all her communications to Aunt 
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Corinne as the child’s legal guardian, wrote a carefully-worded 
note on crested paper requesting that some one call for Letitia 
“at once.” 

“The child shows no moral obliquity,” the lady wrote with 
puritanical conscientiousness,” but her conventions are most 
extraordinary, and we fear their effect on the other girls. 
We realize, my dear Mrs. Wainright, that you are in no way 
responsible for her past training. She does not seem to recog- 
nize the necessity of rules and reasonable regulations, and we 
can no longer give her a place in a select school of our social 
standing.” 

Aunt Corinne was in Florida, so she forwarded the note 
to her husband, adding a postscript in her large scrawling 
handwriting: “Since she has disgraced the family, please buy 
her a ticket and send her home.” Hugh Wainwright was on 
his way to an important bank directors’ meeting when he re- 
ceived this letter, but his mind, working with the precision of 
a machine over some financial problem, paused at the word 
“disgrace.” What could a child of ten do to disgrace a fam- 
ily?. He had never seen Letty, but he had known Madame 
Fouard in Paris, and he considered her an insufferable snob; 
her letter roused him to vague interest in the child, and Cor- 
inne’s casual acceptance of the situation seemed to him unfair. 

To send the child home without questioning the justice 
of the expulsion might mean to consign her to undeserved 
punishment and months of misunderstanding in her small 
community. How would her family receive her, if she re- 
turned to them with no palliating excuses which an older 
head might offer to soften the humiliating fact? 

Don came into his father’s office at that moment, and he 
was welcomed as an ally who could effectually deal with the 
difficulty. 

“Read that,” said his father, putting the letter in the boy’s 
hand, “and then take the car and go get the child and bring 
her to the hotel. I'll give you both lunch at one, and we'll talk 
this matter over and see what’s to be done. Can’t step now— 
late for a meeting—” 

He was out of the room before Don had spoken, but the 
boy was undisturbed; he regarded his father’s haste as a 
natural characteristic of all business men. He sat down in 
the vacant chair in front of the big mahogany desk, and pieced 
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out the hurried orders. He read the letter through, and then 
said with a sympathy that surprised himself: 

“Poor little kid—she’s a wild one.” 

His father’s secretary, coming in at that moment to collect 
the morning’s mail, smiled in a friendly way and said, with a 
curiosity not to be denied: 

“Who’s that, Don?” 

“It’s a girl,” answered the boy, gloomily, “and you’ve got 
to help me, Mr. Fay. Dad’s left the whole thing to me, and 
I don’t want to sit around a finishing school for an hour. It 
would finish me, I know. You telephone this Madame Fouard 
—wait a minute, I'll find her number—and you say that Mr. 
Wainwright's car will call.” 

“Call for whom?” 

“Miss Letitia Markham—aged ten.” He grinned broadly 
as he added this last statement, which robbed the situation of 
all romantic interest. 

“All right,” said the Secretary. “That’s Mrs. Wainwright’s 
niece. I’ve been signing her reports—Mrs. Wainwright told 
me to. Nobody else ever saw them. Seemed to have a head 
on her. Got one hundred in exams and things.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Don, “I never saw her but 
once, and I’m sorry I’ve got to see her now. You'll help a 
lot if you telephone her to get ready.” 

Mr. Fay busied himself with the telephone. “She’s ready 
to start now,” he said. 

Don arose reluctantly. “Then I'd better be starting. 
That school is a long way from here.” 

He wished that the whole job of extricating Letty had been 
left to the estimable and capable Mr. Fay, but it never occurred 
to him to disobey his father’s direct orders. An expulsion 
seemed to promise a mild form of excitement and, now that 
his preparatory school had closed for the summer, any form 
of activity was to be preferred to an idle day. 

As he passed through the lower corridor of the tall build- 
ing, which was occupied by shops, his attention was diverted 
by a jade breastpin the shape of a frog, displayed in a jeweler’s 
window. Following a sudden generous impulse, he went in 
and purchased it. It might comfort Letty, if she cried or 
caused trouble. The small box, bulging out his breast pocket, 
gave him an exaggerated sense of confidence in his ability to 
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deal with an unpleasant situation. He flattered himself that 
so far he had acted wisely. Mr. Fay’s telephone message 
would dispense with the necessity for further explanation. 
He need not enter the house at all where, no doubt, girls lurked 
in every corner. If he huddled down in the seat of the auto- 
mobile and pulled his soft cloth cap over his eyes, he might 
escape recognition altogether and be mistaken for the chauf- 
feur. 

The plan seemed to work admirably. When he drew up 
at the curb in front of the Academy, he called a small urchin 
who was playing in the gutter, and he promised him a nickel 
if he would go up to the door and say, “Mr. Wainwright’s car 
calling for Miss Markham.” 

The message was duly delivered, the boy returned to the 
gutter to receive his pay, and then the colonial door of the 
select school opened a second time and Letty came out smiling, 
with a little traveling bag in her hand. She was dressed in a 
French embroidered serge, which Aunt Corinne had pur- 
chased, she carried a tan sport coat over her arm, and she 
wore a wide-brimmed hat trimmed with tiny ribbon roses. 
She was so completely transformed from the “wild one” Don 
remembered, that for a moment he feared there had been 
some mistake. But as she stepped to the seat beside him he 
saw her heavy braids of yellow hair, an unerring mark of 
identity, and he was sensitively aware that the windows behind 
the irreproachable lace curtains were full of girlish faces, 
watching their departure. 

“Cats,” he said under his breath as he turned on the 
ignition. “Looks just like a house of cats.” 

It was a strange remark to establish good fellowship be- 
tween them after their angry parting of less than a year ago. 
Letty exclaimed in some astonishment: 

“Why, it’s you! I didn’t know it was you, Don.” 

“Well, I didn’t want Madame Fouard to know it either. 
Dad and I used to know her years ago in Paris. She thinks 
she’s the whole cheese—I should think you would be glad to 
get away. Look here, I’ve brought you something to sort of 
make up for the frog I took—I wouldn’t feel bad, you know, 
or cry or anything.” He rooted down in his pocket and 
brought out the little box, the automobile lurched sideways 
and narrowly escaped a lamp-post. “I almost forgot what 
vou. cxvi. 43 
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pocket I put it in—thought I had lost it. There it is—I think it 
looks right real.” 

Letty accepted the small box doubtfully, snapped off the 
rubber band that held the lid, and then cried delightedly: 

“Why, it’s a little frog! It looks just like real. Did you 
mean to give it to me?” 

Her exaggerated joy made him suddenly conscious of his 
extraordinary benevolence. He was pleased, yet embar- 
rassed. 

“Why, yes, if you want it. I saw it this morning in a 
window as I came by. The eyes are rubies, I guess. It’s a 
breastpin, to pin your collar. I thought you might like it— 
I thought you might be feeling sort of blue. I wouldn’t if I 
were you. Lots of people get expelled.” 

“Why, I don’t feel badly in the least,” she assured him as 
she fastened the little pin at her throat. “I’m so pleased to be 
going home, but I do think that Madame Fouard was lacking in 
hospitality. I never would ask anyone to leave my home. 
There was old Cousin Lucinda, who visited us once for two 
years. She really was very old and cross, and we had to 
carry her breakfast up to her room every morning. She was 
a lot of trouble, but we never asked her to leave. She just 
went when she got tired of staying. I don’t understand 
Madame Fouard. There’re lots of things I don’t understand.” 

“What?” he said with a masculine air of superiority. 
“What?” 

But Letty was not to be inveigled into ministering to this 
ancient vanity of sex. “Well, I guess you wouldn’t under- 
stand either,” she said. “You don’t seem to understand an 
automobile very well. This engine’s got an awful knock in it. 
I guess it’s full of carbon.” 

“What do you know about automobiles?” he asked skep- 
tically. 

“I know a lot. Ben built one, and I helped him. It 
doesn’t look very well—on the outside—because it isn’t any 
special make, you know. Ben bought a body that had been 
rusted in the rain, and I helped him to paint it. But the 
engine is all right. It can make thirty on a good road. 
I'll help you clean the carbon out of this one if I have 
time.” 

“Hm! J don’t know how to do it myself, so I don’t sup- 
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pose you do either. When this boat begins to knock I just 
take it to the shop.” 

“Why, that’s just a waste of money,” she said. “Anybody 
can take carbon out.” 

A paused ensued. Don’s attitude of superiority was 
rapidly vanishing. He had a poor opinion of girls in general, 
playing dolls and fussing about clothes and cleanliness, but 
this one seemed to closely resemble a boy, and he could not 
fail to admire her sporting indifference to disgrace. 

A small poodle, barking at them from the curbstone, di- 
verted the conversation to—dogs. And here, again, Letty’s 
experience seemed to minimize his own. She had raised dogs, 
whole litters of dogs, while he had never owned a single puppy. 
She promptly promised to give him a thoroughbred pointer 
if he would come to Craggy Summit and get it. She explained 
that she was afraid to send a good dog in the baggage car. 

“You can never tell how they are going to be treated,” she 
added, “just, just because a dog can’t tell.” 

“Wouldn’t it be great if a dog could talk,” he suggested. 
He had never considered the possibility before, but, for some 
inexplicable reason, Letty roused his dormant imagination. 
“Wouldn’t it be great? Dogs are mighty good friends, any- 
how, but just suppose they could talk.” 

“I don’t know,” she said reflectively, “I think sometimes 
they do.” 

“Do?” he exclaimed in amazement. 

“Why, yes, when I am with them, I just look in their eyes 
and know what they want.” 

This was a mystery beyond his ken, and he did not wish 
to acknowledge it. They had reached the hotel, and Don 


made a pyrotechnic turn in the heavy traffic to convince his 


sole passenger that his ability as a chauffeur compensated for 
his lack of skill as a mechanic. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the WoRLD AND THE Fait. /t is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, 
which may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION IN ARGENTINA. 


E Argentine Nation is almost entirely Catholic. By the pro- 

visions of its Constitution, the Government must “support 
the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion,” and its President and 
Vice-President must belong to that faith. Yet the problems which 
confront the Catholic Church in Argentina differ little from those 
encountered in the United States of America. The Argentine 
Government still possesses the right, inherited from ancient Span- 
ish days, of patronage over the higher ecclesiastical offices, and 
is required to make annual appropriations for the support of the 
hierarchy, the cathedral chapters, the seminaries, and the Indian 
missions. The lower clergy, however, with their vast number of 
parochial churches and charitable institutions, receive no aid 
from the State, but depend upon their own efforts and the con- 
tributions of the faithful for their support. 

The enactment of the Federal School Law in 1884 caused a 
serious rupture in the previously harmonious relations between 
Church and State. This law decreed that religious instruction in 
the schools of the capital city and the Territories was to be given, 
not by the teachers, but by ministers of the respective religions 
to which the children belonged. It decreed further that this 
instruction should be given either before or after, but not during, 
school hours. 

The sponsors of the law denied that its purpose was to drive 
religion out of the schools. Its immediate effect, however, was to 
create hardships for those seeking religious instruction. A de- 
cision of 1904, which makes it an offense to give religious instruc- 
tion to children whose parents have not expressly requested it, 
leaves no doubt about the hostile spirit of the law. This decision 
roused loyal Catholics to defend the Church’s rights. The dio- 
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cesan administrator of Cérdoba, Dr. Clara, in a pastoral letter, 
forbade the sending of Catholic children to a Protestant Normal 
School. The Government ordered the cathedral chapter of Cér- 
doba to set aside the pastoral, but met with a refusal. It then 
declared Dr. Clara deposed. The State attorney for Cérdoba and 
several eminent professors of the Universities of Cérdoba and 
Buenos Aires were removed from office for declaring against the 
School Law. The Papal Legate, Msgr. Luis Mattera, who had been 
privately consulted in the matter, was dismissed from the country. 

The breach created by the passage of the School Law in 1884, 
was widened in 1888 by the enactment of the Civil Marriage Law, 
which recognizes as valid only those marriages which are “solem- 
nized before the public officer in charge of the Civil Register,” 
though it permits the contracting parties to have “their union 
blessed” afterwards by a minister of their religion. Any priest 
officiating at a religious marriage in disregard of this law rendered 
himself liable to imprisonment. The clause providing for a prison 
sentence was later repealed, and an attempt, in 1901, to legalize 
divorce was defeated; but the broken relations between the Argen- 
tine Republic and the Holy See were not mended until 1907. 

The driving forces behind anti-religious agitation in Argentina 
were the Masonic orders, which maneuvered the Educational Con- 
gress of Beunos Aires, in 1882, and similar congresses in the 
neighboring republics, into initiating a legislative war against the 
Church. A strong nationalist consciousness, which favored the 
retention of the old regal rights of patronage, and a liberalist 
sentiment, which would see only decadence in anything Catholic, 
played into the hands of the anti-religious forces. But the con- 
flict resulted also in a great strengthening of Catholic faith and 
solidarity. It gave birth to a Catholic press in the founding of the 
Union, in 1882; and it led to the formation of the Catholic National 
Union. But it failed to unite the Catholic forces at the first Cath- 
olic Convention, in 1884, into a political party, such as they have 
in Chile or in Uruguay. 

During these years of conflict, Argentine was awakened to a 
new problem, which manifested itself in strikes, riots, and blood- 
shed. Within twenty years, nearly half a million laborers had 
come into the land. Many of these were anarchists, hostile to 
Church and State. To meet this problem, the Catholic Convention 
of 1884 outlined a program of social action, and organized work- 
ingmen’s clubs and labor exchanges. This work, however, lacked 
a real leader until 1892, when Father Frederick Grote, of the Re- 
demptorists, began to organize, in Buenos Aires, his Circulos de 
Obreros. These Catholic labor unions were soon extended through- 
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out the Republic. There are to-day eighty-five circles, with a mem- 
bership of 36,000. They own twenty-nine club buildings, a publish- 
ing house, and many evening schools; they have their own insur- 
ance and employment bureaus, and an endowment fund of 1,368,- 
000 pesos. In 1902, Father Grote founded the Liga Democratica 
Cristiana, a society of educated young men, to assist him in organ- 
izing and instructing his circulos, and in combating Socialist 
propaganda. The Liga was suppressed in 1908 by episcopal de- 
cree on account of alleged excesses of party-zeal. It was suc- 
ceeded by the Unién Democratica Cristiana, which has failed, 
however, to retain the Liga’s political power and has allowed many 
of the unions to degenerate into mutual-benefit and social clubs. 
This is to be regretted, because the need of Catholic influence and 
leadership in Argentina is constantly increasing. 

The public schools are practically without religion. Many 
of the State-paid teachers hold revolutionary socialistic views. 
Free thought and Freemasonry become more and more overween- 
ing. And, during the past two years, a flood of Protestant mis- 
sionaries from the United States has poured into the land to 
“convert” the Argentine people. The many Catholic schools and 
colleges founded since the coming of the escuela laica have thus 
a huge task to perform. An equally arduous task confronts the 
leaders in social action. The first Catholic Social Congress of 
Latin America, held in Buenos Aires in 1919, passed a series of 
resolutions, drawn up by Father G. Palau, S.J., Father Franzeschi, 
and Don A. E. Bunge, which form a correct and complete code of 
Catholic social principles. Whether or not these resolutions will 
bear the expected fruit will depend to a great extent upon the 
persevering toil of the present Catholic leaders, as the existing 
organizations are hardly equal to the task. 


in 
—_ 





AT MASS IN PAPUA. 


N Yule Island, a long way down the lonely coast of Papua, 
which is broken by only one town in many hundreds of miles, 
stands the Catholic Mission of the Sacred Heart. 


Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are flying. 


Stevenson’s sweet, haunting poem runs in my mind, I scarcely 
know why. It may be because every day, in my stay at Yule, I 
have passed, in the wind and the sun, by the quiet spot, 


Where about the graves of the martyrs the birds are crying— 
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the strange, wild birds of Papua: the leather-neck, with its quer- 
ulous, over-and-over repeated call; the great blue kingfisher, sing- 
ing merrily; the swamp pheasant, making strange mimicry of 
falling water; once in a way, from the mainland mountains, a 
bird of paradise, flashing orange-gold in the sun, and uttering its 
long, wild scream, as it flies swift as an aéroplane from high tree- 
top to high tree-top, never nearing earth. 

These are the birds that, in the sun and the rain, fly about 
the graves of the martyrs on Yule Island, the graves of the Bishops, 
Fathers, Brothers, Sisters of the Mission, who lie buried here and 
elsewhere all over the field of the Catholic Mission. 

It is Sunday to-day. Mass has just been offered in the white, 
wooden church, which stands up on the green, beyond the avenue 
of mango trees. The back part of the church was taken up by 
a crowd of Papuans from neighboring villages. Strange, wild 
figures, these—the men almost totally unclad, the women naked, 
save for a fringe of grass, a hand’s-breadth wide, worn about the 
hips. Chains of dogs’ teeth and shells about brown necks, feathers 
and flowers stuck into thick mops of hair as a pin is stuck into a 
pincushion; red-ocher paint used freely, coconut oil greasing the 
dark skins, and leaving stains upon the floor, where the native 
converts have knelt. 

You do not see, at the Catholic Mission, the displays of calico 
dresses, shirts and trousers, among the natives, that make a 
feature of all Protestant Mission pictures. This is not because 
the virtue of modesty is undervalued, but because it is understood 
in the light of modern medical science, which pronounces Euro- 
pean clothing dangerous and unhealthy for races not civilized. 
The naked congregation, standing and kneeling reverently through 
Mass, is as unconscious of its nakedness as Adam and Eve before 
the Fall, and, from the point of view of actual behavior, it com- 
pares very favorably with fully dressed Papuans in many civi- 
lized districts. Only when the native woman goes to Holy Com- 
munion, is it considered necessary for her to wear clothing; on 
such an occasion, she puts on one of the loose cotton dresses 
familiar in pictures, and leaves it off again after Mass. 

These people are not, and have not been, cannibals; but all 
their forefathers were; and the priests, Brothers, and Sisters of the 
Mission on the mainland opposite Yule, are working among tribes 
who retain the old bad custom. The Sunday congregation on 
Yule Island, of decent, well-living natives, who are kind to the 
sick, instead of starving them to death; who do not bury aged 
relations alive, or throw unwanted babies into the bush; who do 
not count murder among the virtues, or cruelty and torture as 
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legitimate sources of fun—these are the harvest of the Mission’s 
martyrs. 

Mass over, they go home to their villages, strutting with the 
pride of the savage, clanking their beads and dogs’-teeth chains, 
swinging their short grass crinolines. They are a simple, a 
happy-looking folk, removed from the fears that make night and 
day hideous to their pagan brothers and sisters of the man- 
hunting mountain districts. In the sun and the wind, they pass 
the little wood-fenced graveyard, 


Where about the graves of the martyrs the birds are crying. 


in 
———_— 





A PRIEST, A BISHOP, AND THE WORKINGMAN. 


SHORT time ago, a European prelate who had cwrne to the 
United States on an important mission, and who seemed 
to be very familiar with religious conditions in Europe, partic- 
ularly in Switzerland, was asked: “Did you-know Canon Jung of 
Saint-Gall?” His face brightened, and with an expression of joy- 
ous admiration, he answered: “Oh, indeed! He was a dear per- 
sonal friend of mine. I consider him one of the greatest men 
Switzerland ever produced.” The expression on his countenance 
changed, as he continued in a sad, reminiscent tone. “I was 
present at his funeral just a short time ago. No bishop, no arch- 
bishop, no dignitary of Church or State in Switzerland ever had a 
funeral like his. Ten thousand people accompanied Canon Jung’s 
coffin to the grave, in expression of their respect, gratitude, and 
veneration.” 

Prompted by further questioning, he was glad to go on and 
give a glowing, personal account of the work performed and the 
results accomplished by this remarkable priest, whom he so 
greatly admired. 

In the aggregate, Canon Jung’s achievements seem almost un- 
believable. He organized sixty thousand workers into compact 
bodies, protecting them against the dangers of Socialism and in- 
fidelity, and training them for a social reform crusade according 
to the principles laid down in Pope Leo’s Encyclical, On the Con- 
dition of Labor. These organizations include an association of 
Catholic workingmen, with 13,600 members; one of Catholic 
working women, with 20,000 members; another of Christian trade- 
unionists, with 15,000 members; and others of Catholic domestics 
and hotel employees, of clerks and government officials, of rail- 
road workers, and of farmers. 
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More material monuments to the fruitful labors of Canon 
Jung in behalf of the working classes, are the beautiful homes he 
erected for working girls and working women, to which are at- 
tached employment agencies, whose influence ramifies throughout 
the Republic. 

Great as these creations were, and extensive enough as they 
were to establish Professor Jung’s claim to undying gratitude and 
imperishable fame, their author is best known through his active 
interest in the codperative movement. Codperation became a 
hobby with him, not to say an obsession; and as he advanced in 
years, the conviction grew upon him that codperation must be the 
most important element in Christian social reform. His ideas 
on this subject are contained in a pamphlet, entitled Codperation, 
the Economic System of the Future. He became the founder of 
the International Federation of Christian Codperative Societies, 
which has its central office in Rome. 

Canon Jung actively promoted almost every type of codper- 
ation. Perhaps his greatest creation is the Codperative Bank of 
Switzerland, with its ten branches, and deposits amounting to 
nearly fifty million francs. During the year 1921, when other 
banks experienced a loss of business, this codperative institution 
prospered more than ever, and was enabled to increase its surplus 
by two and a half million francs. He established consumers’ co- 
dperative stores, one of the most prominent being the “Concordia” 
of Saint-Gall. His codperative wholesale society is doing a busi- 
ness of approximately ten million francs a year. Codperative in- 
surance was developed by him in all its branches—health, mater- 
nity, old age, life, etc—and has been the cause of inestimable 
blessings for thousands of workingmen and their families. 

Canon Jung had a keen appreciation of the needs and prob- 
lems of the farmers. He promoted the establishment of codper- 
ative banks among them, personally organizing twelve, and affil- 
iating all with his Central Codperative Bank. He taught the 
farmers to sell their produce and supply their needs codperatively. 

The convention of the International Federation of Christian 
Codperative Societies, of which he was vice-president, was held at 
Genoa while the International Conference of the League of Na- 
tions was in session there. With the representatives of codper- 
ative groups gathered together from twenty different countries, 
he collaborated in drawing up recommendations that were sub- 
mitted to the Genoa Conference for the economic rehabilitation 
of the world. He was frequently consulted by some of the most 
prominent delegates. Unfortunately, the diplomatic representa- 
tives had not the wisdom or the courage to accept the recom- 
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mendations of the coéperators, and, as a consequence, practically 
nothing resulted from their deliberations. 

In the diffusion of his ideas and in the promotion of his 
undertakings, Canon Jung’s powers as a writer and speaker stood 
him in good stead. He founded, and for many years edited, the 
following periodicals: The Worker, The Working Woman, The 
Trade-Unionist, The Social Lighthouse, At Home and Abroad. 
He also wrote extensively for other periodicals, and published a 
number of pamphlets through a publishing company which he 
himself had established. Every year he gave, on an average, 
about one hundred lectures, and attended approximately two hun- 
dred committee meetings. He performed this tremendous amount 
of work in addition to fulfilling his duties as professor of ethics 
and religion at the government Gymnasium of Saint-Gall. 

The most prominent trait in his character seemed to be gentle- 
ness. He knew how to reconcile the estranged, and could retain 
the friendship of those whose views differed from his own. He 
never allowed feeling or passion to control him; nor would he 
descend to personalities in written or public discussion. He was 
a man of unquenchable enthusiasm, intense apostolic zeal, and 
inexhaustible energy. 

He spent himself generously in the service of the Master. 
When he had consumed his energies, and was reduced to help- 
lessness and riveted to a bed of pain, his real greatness appeared 
in even more splendor than in the heyday of his nation-wide 
activity. His favorite aspiration during these days of trial were: 
“May Thy most holy and adorable Will, Oh, Jesus, be done!” 

The prelate, who was very enthusiastic when speaking about 
the wonderful achievements of his departed friend, said in con- 
clusion: “I must not forget to pay a modest tribute to Bishop 
Egger of Saint-Gall. I feel that almost as much credit is due to 
this greatest of Swiss Bishops, for all that Canon Jung achieved, 
as is due to the latter. When Jung began propagating his ideas, 
he was suspected of radicalism. A considerable number of so- 
cially and commercially influential people publicly branded the 
young priest as a Socialist. A delegation, composed of Catholic 
members of the Swiss Parliament, approached the Bishop with the 
request that he silence the priest who was causing so much trouble 
and spreading such dangerous doctrines. At a convention which 
was held in Bern about twenty years ago—I remember it very 
well, because I was a student at the time and had become en- 
thusiastic about Professor Jung and his progressive ideas—my 
friend was publicly denounced by some of the foremost sociol- 
ogists of the country, and his policies were condemned. 
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“But in spite of all this adverse criticism Bishop Egger never 
wavered in his loyalty and confidence. He was a man of heroic 
mold, and was actuated only by a genuine zeal for God’s greater 
honor and glory. He knew full well that if Jung succeeded, he 
himself would receive little or no credit; that if his protégé failed, 
he would have to bear all the blame. To silence Jung would have 
meant to gain the applause of the respectable element in Swiss 
society, to be acclaimed safely and sanely conservative. To allow 
Jung to continue propagating his ideas meant to bring down upon 
himself the criticism of the powerful, and their disaffection, which 
might even mean the loss of church revenue. It would not have 
been so hard to put Jung ‘out of harm’s reach.’ The young priest 
would have been disappointed, and would have been obliged to 
eat out his own heart, but it would have been in silence. The 
oppressed and the helpless would have continued to send their 
cries to Heaven, but unheard by the Bishop. 

“But Bishop Egger, far from creating difficulties for Canon 
Jung, supported and encouraged him. What this heroic action 
meant for the welfare of his flock and for the Church at large, 
could not be seen at the time, but can be seen in the retrospect. 
What a tragedy it would have been had the Bishop followed the 
easier course! 

“Thanks to the great Bishop’s comprehensive grasp of the 
social question and its tremendous significance for the Catholic 
Church; thanks, also, to his courage and fearlessness, and to his 
genuine zeal for the interests of Christ, Canon Jung was enabled 
to fulfill the pledge he made, on the day of his ordination, to con- 
secrate himself to the extension of Christ’s Kingdom in the eco- 
nomic and social field, by doing all that lay in his power to carry 
out the wise provisions of the Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. The 
example of both these men is an invaluable heritage that should 
be cherished by high and low in the Catholic Church throughout 
the world.” 
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Editorial Comment. 


E address of Dr. Steinmetz, on “The Place of Religion in 
Modern Scientific Civilization” (referred to by Sir Bertram 
Windle, in his article in the present number of THe CaTHOoLic 
Wortp), is one more illustration of the fact that a scientist, al- 
though supreme in his own element, may 
Steinmetz, flounder hopelessly when he plunges into the 
Universal deep water of philosophy and theology. The 
Genius. enthusiastic editor of the lecture declares that 
Dr. Steinmetz is “probably the most learned 
figure in the world of electrical engineering.” But he is evidently 
something more than that. He lays claim to a knowledge of all 
philosophy, for he says, authoritatively, that “Immanuel Kant 
is the greatest and most critical of all philosophers.” Surely, no 
scientist, trained in the inductive method, would make such a 
statement without having read and thoroughly studied all the 
philosophers. And he is also, presumably, a student of all the- 
ologies, for he speaks scarcely less authoritatively of Mohammed, 
and Buddha, and Moses, and the “founders of other religions,” 
including, of course, Christ. To lead the world in electrical 
engineering, while at the same time accumulating a thorough 
knowledge of all philosophies and all theologies, must require 
intense and prolonged application even for the most prodigious 
intellect. 


URIOUSLY enough, however, the engineer-philosopher-theo- 
logian seems rather shaky in his logic. For example, he 
says: “There has grown up through the centuries an increasing 
antagonism between science and religion, making the two incom- 
patible with each other.” And, “The conceptions of physical 
science are incompatible with the metaphysical conceptions of 
God, immortality, infinity, etc.” But two pages beyond this 
latter sentence, he says: “Science and religion are not incom- 
patible.” Incompatible, yet not incompatible. Is this a Kantian 
antinomy, or just a flat contradiction? Or is the doctor follow- 
ing the children’s code: “If I say it three times, it’s so?” But Dr. 
Steinmetz did not say it three times. He said it only twice. And, 
therefore, as it turns out, it wasn’t so. 
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Again, he says: “If we are honest, we must confess that in 
science, there exists no God, no immortality, no soul. Scientif- 
ically, God and immortality are illogical con- 
ceptions. Science had inevitably to become The 
atheistic.” That would seem to be final, at Kantian 
least for the scientist. But no, for he says, Sic et Non. 
further on: “The negative answer of science 
on immortality, God, etc., is not conclusive. The question is still 
as open as it ever was.” 

And yet again: “Science had inevitably to become atheistic.” 
He does not admit that science could avoid the question of the 
existence of God. It “had inevitably” to decide that there is no 
God. And yet, he adds, “finite science cannot deal with the con- 
ceptions of the infinite or the absolute.” The Infinite and the 
Absolute is God. If science cannot even deal with the con- 
cept God, how can science inevitably conclude that there is no 
God? 

Now, of course, we know what the doctor is “driving at.” 
His philosophy is Kantian. He is ready to admit that a statement 
may be illogical, that is, unreasonable, and yet be true. If we 
were Kantians, we might understand the difference between an 
antinomy and a contradiction. But we were brought up on the 
scholastic logic, and we abjectly confess that we do not under- 
stand how science and religion can be “incompatible” and “not 
incompatible,” or how science can be atheistic and still leave open 
the question of the existence of God. To us, Dr. Steinmetz’s 
amphibologies are as bewildering as the dictum of Hegel, Das Sein 
und das nicht Sein, das ist dasselbe, “to be means not to be.” 


S a theologian, the “most learned engineer,” is even less felic- 

itous than as a philosopher. See how speedily and how con- 
clusively he ushers God out of the universe. “The terror of the 
thunderstorm led primitive man to the conception of a Supreme 
Being, whose attribute was the thunderbolt. 
But when Franklin brought the lightning The “Thrower 
from the clouds, and showed it to be a mere of the 
electric spark; when we learned to make Thunderbolt.” 
lightning harmless by the lightning rod, and 
when finally we harnessed electricity to do our work, naturally 
our reverence for the thrower of the thunderbolt decayed. So the 
gods of experience vanished.” “So!” Just so. It is all very 
simple—and very striking. 

But how shall we explain the fact that after Franklin had 

brought the lightning from heaven, even he did not think that he 
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had done away with God. In a letter to Ezra Stiles, written a 
little over a month before his death, Franklin says: “Here is 
my Creed. I believe in one God, Creator of the Universe. 
That He governs it by His Providence. That He ought to be 


worshiped.” 


UT there are—or there were—other arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, besides the argument from thunder and light- 
ning. Among these was the “Argument from Design,” which 
(permitting Dr. Steinmetz to define it in his own words) is, that 
“the wonderful fitness of nature gave argu- 
Getting ment for the conception of a Supreme Being 
Rid who had made everything in nature so per- 
of God. fectly fitting its purpose.” That argument, 
or that idea, is as old as human thought. 
But Dr. Steinmetz asserts that it was demolished by Darwin, who, 
he says, “gave a ridiculously simple explanation of the fitness of 
nature by showing that only the fit can survive, and anything 
unfit is rapidly exterminated. . . . Thus no evidence or proof of 
the existence of God has been found in the phenomena of nature.” 
Surely, that is swift and reckless logic. But getting rid of God is 
not so “ridiculously simple.” Dr. James J. Walsh, in the October 
number of this magazine, quotes the late Professor Cope of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who used to say, “What we are inter- 
ested in is not the survival of the fittest, but the origin of the 
fittest.” Until you explain origins without God, you have not 
made God unnecessary. 


HERE is an occasional note of bitterness in the address under 
discussion, unworthy of a dispassionate scientist. After de- 
claring that Darwin’s discoveries destroyed the Argument from 
Design, Dr. Steinmetz says, “therefore, the hatred of all the forces 
of darkness against the theory of evolution.” 

Unscientific The doctor may think it clever to use the 
Animus. Scriptural phrase “the forces of darkness” to 
designate those who believe in God, but when 

he imputes vicious motives to those who disagree with him, he is 
unscientific. Is it not conceivable that a man should oppose ma- 
terialistic evolution out of devotion to what he thinks to be the 
truth? And if a man be devoted to what he considers to be truth, 
is it in accord either with the ethical code or the dispassionate 
spirit of science, to damn him with a name that belongs only 


to devils? 
But whatever be the spirit of science, the doctor must have his 
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little sarcastic flings. He speaks of “semi-civilized countries such 
as attempt to forbid by legislation the teaching of evolution in 
state universities.” Perhaps Kentucky is not the apex of wisdom, 
but when Dr. Steinmetz inferentially refers to that State, as “semi- 
civilized,” he is only calling names; he is doing something em- 
inently unworthy of “the most learned figure in the world of 
electrical engineering.” 





INALLY, Dr. Steinmetz commits the “suicide of reason.” He 
removes the ground from under his own feet, and he is swal- 
lowed up. And with him, if his words be true, all science dis- 
appears. He explains that “science derives its conclusions from 
the sense perceptions by the laws of logic,” 

and in the next breath he asks: “But what The Scientist 
proof is there of the correctness of the laws Destroying 

of logic?” If there is no proof of the correct- Science. 

ness of the laws of logic, all thinking is nuga- 

tory, all argument is futile, and all science is impossible. Science 
is logic applied to facts. If logic be uncertain, there remain only 
the facts. And an aggregation of facts can never be a science. 
We should never have believed that Dr. Steinmetz could do 
science so ill a turn. Perhaps he had better stick to his dynamos 
and his artificial lightning and leave Immanuel Kant alone. 


tte 
nic 





OME years ago experiments were made at various universities 

to discover what the students knew of the Bible. The results 
were both ludicrous and scandalous. In one of the experiments, 
conducted at the University of Michigan, the following amazing 
information was unearthed: “Jordan was the 
name of the man who took Moses’ place.” Ignorance 
“Sinai was the mount from which Christ of the 
spoke.” “The temple of Solomon was in Bible in Colleges. 
Babylon.” “Levi was a man, Leviathan was 
a follower of this man.” “Levi was a Jewish male, Leviathan a 
woman.” “Levi was a priest, Leviathan was a law laid down by 
the priests.” “Christ was crucified at the age of twenty-one.” 
“Christ lived to a good old age.” “The Gospels were the letters 
which St. Paul wrote to the churches.” That leaves the epistles 
to be explained. Perhaps the student thought that the epistles 
were the wives of the apostles. “In the New Testament, every 
chapter is by a different man,” while in.the Old “all the chapters 
were written by one man.” “The language of the New Testament 
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is more modern than that of the Old.” It may have been this 
scholar who first discovered that the “Bible was written B. C., 
parts of it before B. C.” 


E were reminded of these experiments by a passage which 

recently appeared under the well-known name of Heywood 

Broun, in the New York World. It seems that he attended one 

of Coué’s demonstrations. The simplicity of the Coué treatment, 

he says, reminded him of the Biblical story 

And of the cure of Naaman, the leper. “Elisha 

Even Among sent a messenger unto him saying, Go and 

Editors. wash in the Jordan seven times and thy flesh 

shall come again to thee, and thou shalt be 

clean.” Naaman was angry because of the apparently ridiculous 

simplicity of the prophet’s advice, but finally, “he went down, and 

dipped himself seven times in the Jordan, and his flesh came 
again like the flesh of a little child, and he was clean.” 

“We tried,” says Heywood Broun, “to get somebody in the 
audience which heard Coué, to tell us where we could find the pas- 
sage we wanted, and we received no help. Nobody remembered 
it. The audience was composed of publishers and editors of New 
York newspapers.” 


R. BROUN thinks that the Bible is neglected for the same 
reason that religion is neglected by many moderns: “It is 
associated in their minds with compulsion.” And he recom- 
mends that children should not be compelled to read the Bible 
or any other valuable piece of literature, but 

Discovering that the great books should merely “be left 

the lying about so that children might stumble 

Bible. over them and make their first ventures 

alone.” We used to hear that people should 

read the Bible for themselves. Now it seems they must discover 
it for themselves. 

He knows people “brought up in atheistic households,” who 
never heard of the Bible “until they escaped from the stern ortho- 
doxy of the family circle” (“stern orthodoxy” of an “atheistic 
family circle!”). “In every case, the encounter with the Bible 
has been sensational.” “A newspaper associate of ours had read 
not a single line {of the Scriptures] until he happened to be in 
Europe at the time of the Passion Play. Although a bad Chris- 
tian, he was an excellent reporter and so he read the four Gos- 
pels in order to equip himself for his task. He went quite mad 
about the Bible.” 
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Some one, writing recently about George Moore, says that 
Moore is so unlearned and at the same time so simple, that when 
he comes across some literary masterpiece known to all the world, 
but hitherto unknown to Moore, he enthuses over his “find” as 
if he were its first discoverer. So with the reporter. He “went 
mad,” and, adds Mr. Broun, “in a short time he had made himself 
a new religion,” out of the Bible. “Running true to form.” They 
all do it. It is well, of course, that every man should be intro- 
duced to the Bible. But it is also important, when he becomes 
acquainted with the Bible, to know “What will he do with it?” 
If everyone makes a new religion after his “discovery” of the 
Bible, shall we not have “confusion worse confounded.” 





- 
> 


A “COLYUMIST” on one of the New York evening newspapers 
ventured the opinion that “whereas science can tell much 

about the workings of things, it can tell little about their original 

causes, and that where science leaves off, mysticism, or religion, 

begins.” One of his readers, declaring that 

phenomena which were previously considered The Mystics 

mystical, “have been run to cover and clas- and 

sified by science under natural law,” presented Civilization. 

a challenge: “If the mystic has done anything 

comparable for civilization, I should like to be told in detail just 

what it may be.” 

The newspaper writer answered that “to describe what the 
mystic has done for civilization would be to outline the world’s 
religions, literature, and art.” 

He adds, justly: “Trouble arises when a religious person 
flies in the face of established scientific fact, or when a scientific 
person pretends to explain everything when he can actually ex- 
plain very little, or when he frowns on those activities of the mind 
which come under the head of the imaginative and poetic. Be- 
tween Mr. Bryan and the man who says that the whole truth 
about life can be found in chemistry, there is little to choose.” 


VIDENTLY there has arisen, among a certain number of 
“camp followers” of the scientists, a curious delusion that 
science is all sufficient. And the delusion gives rise (as usual) 
to intolerance. There are, nowadays, far more scientific bigots 
than religious bigots. It is the non-religious to-day who “hurl 
anathemas.” For every believer who cries “heretic” there are a 
thousand unbelievers who cry “obscurantist.” The typical non- 
vou. cxvr. 44 j 
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Catholic believer of to-day is anything but dogmatic. He is rather 
an indifferentist. His religious opinions are vague, and his hold 
upon them uncertain. If he defends dogma at all, he does so 
apologetically. He is not certain of his ground, and he is ready 
at almost any moment to shift his position. 

But the typical “scientific” person is cocksure. His opinions 
are clear cut and irreformable. He knows what he knows, and he 
is impatient of all who disagree with him. He challenges religion 
to say what it has ever done for mankind, and he knows before- 

hand that religion has no word to say to 
Intolerant justify its existence. His devotion to science 
“Scientists,” seems to demand that he deride religion. To 
him there is not room for science and religion 
in this big universe. There is place only for science. “The 
fundamental dogma of all materialistic science is that all the 
phenomena of life, including the poetry of Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, the reasonings of Aristotle, a Sir Isaac Newton, and 
all minor manifestations of life can be explained, and some day 
will be explained, in terms of chemical equations and physical 
experiments” (Windle, Facts and Theories, p. 56). There is an 
old phrase about measuring all things with a yardstick. It is 
just as absurd to imagine that all things can be analyzed in a 
test tube. “There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy, Horatio.” And there are more 
things in heaven and earth than can be investigated in your labo- 
ratories. There are things in human life, and in human nature, 
that cannot be ground in a mortar with a pestle, or boiled with a 
Bunsen burner. As the same newspaper writer says, there are 
“mysteries of which there is no rule-of-thumb solution.” 


MOTIONS, passions, instincts, sentiments, may seem unim- 
portant to the man who deals only with chemical elements, 

but they are none the less the directive force in human life. 
Love, music, poetry, art, literature, patriotism, religion, have 
always been more potent factors in history 

Mysticism than chemical combinations or physical 
Dominant in forces. The economic factor is not the deter- 
Human Affairs. mining factor in human affairs. Nor is the 
chemical factor. “In the last resort, the 

destinies of mankind are invariably guided, not by the concrete 
‘facts’ of the sense world, but by concepts which are acknowl- 
edged by everyone to exist only on the mental plane. In the great 
moments of existence, when he rises to spiritual freedom, these 
are the things which every man feels to be real. It is by these 
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and for these that he is found willing to live, work, suffer, and die. 
Love, empire, religion, altruism, fame, all belong to the tran- 
scendental world. Hence, they partake more of the nature of 
reality than any ‘fact’ could do; and man, dimly recognizing this, 
has ever bowed to them as to immortal centres of energy” (Under- 
hill, Mysticism, p. 15). 


—— 
al 





|‘ the advertising pages of Harper’s for January, there is a 

paragraph of eulogy of Mr. E. S. Martin, one of their staff, in 
which, amongst other qualities, are noted “his kindly philosophy, 
the graceful simplicity of his style, and the lucidity of his 
thinking.” 

Now, we have read Mr. E. S. Martin, both recently and in 
years gone by, and, in general, we are inclined to accept that 
description of the man and of his literary style. But whenever 
the editors of non-religious magazines take up religious topics, 
by some strange fatality, though their “kindly philosophy” and 
their “graceful simplicity of style” may remain, their “lucidity of 
thought” seems to desert them. In the “Editor’s Easy Chair” 
for January, Mr. Martin devoted much of his space to contro- 
versies upon the meaning and authority of the Bible, and upon a 
heresy trial that has been recorded in the newspapers very 
recently. First, he cuts the Gordian knot of Biblical controversies 
by saying that it doesn’t matter much whether a preacher have 
the right or the wrong solution. 

“Take Parson Buckner’s difficulty about the dealings of the 
Israelites with the Canaanites. It perplexes him because he 
reads in the Old Testament that God instructed the Israelites to 
clean up the Canaanites, man, woman, and child. He does not 
feel that God, being a good God, gave them 
any such instructions, and surely he is en- Lucid 
titled to entertain that sentiment... . Par- Thinking ? 
son Buckner may be right about what ‘God 
said’ in the Old Testament, but surely he can be either right or 
wrong without impairing his value as an expositor of the teach- 
ings of Christ.” 

“Right” and “wrong” are identical with “true” and “false.” 
And does it not matter whether a teacher teach the “true” or the 
false”? Curious “lucidity of thought!” 


R one who is “a power throughout the country,” Mr. Martin 
can be, on occasions, unbelievably innocent and naif. Read- 
ing the following paragraph, one might imagine that the kindly 
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Philosopher of the Easy Chair never had heard of Biblical con- 
troversies until he read of them in the newspapers of to-day. And 
he seems to think that they can be settled, perhaps in a year’s 
time, if we only get our wits to work on the problem! 

“It is too bad about the Bible [says Mr. Martin] that it makes 
so much trouble. Headlines in the paper almost every day dis- 
close that this or that clergyman has incurred or achieved pub- 
licity by an opinion about something in the Bible which other 
clergymen object to. There is a row in the Presbyterian Church 
over the opinions of the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick of New 
York. There is a row in the Methodist Church in Nebraska over 
Parson Buckner, who thinks that certain statements about God 

in the Old Testament are not so. There is the 
The row between Mr. Bryan and many supporters 
Bothersome over the supposed conflict between the theory 
Bible. of evolution and the Book of Genesis. There 
is the row between the Fundamentalists, 
who insist apparently upon belief in the literal inspiration of the 
whole Bible from cover to cover as it stands, and the Progressives, 
who are for the catch-as-catch-can method of Bible reading, and 
who would have readers believe only so much as they think is 
true. Really, to clear up our conflicting notions about the Bible 
is a highly important piece of work. It has a bearing upon the 
peace of the world and the progress, as well as the composure, 
of human life, and deserves to be included among the big jobs 
that should engage our wits in 1923.” 

Surely, this is refreshing innocence. “To clear up our con- 
flicting notions about the Bible!” The eulogy of Mr. Martin 
should have included “sweet simplicity of mind,” with “graceful 
simplicity of style.” 

“It is a big job that should engage our wits in 1923!” Just 
so! But how odd that men should have delayed for so many 
centuries before putting their wits to work on the interpretation 
of the Bible. 

Perhaps, before really taking up the Bible “in a serious way,” 
some “little group of serious thinkers” ought to devote part of an 
afternoon to the Versailles Treaty. 

Of course, we are optimists—and all that—but if the “peace 
of the world and the progress, as well as the composure, of human 
life” must wait until “we clear up our conflicting notions about 
the Bible,” we fear that we are doomed to warfare and discom- 
posure for a long, long time. 
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66 R. HARDING is going to save Europe. Mr. Harding is not 
going to save Europe. Mr. Harding would save Europe 
feebly. Senator Borah suggests tersely that Europe do a little 
saving on her own account. Mr. Harding is increasingly doubtful 
about saving Europe. Mr. Morgan is going to save Europe by 
lending the German Government a billion and a half dollars. Mr. 
Morgan denies that he will, under the present circumstances, lend 
Germany a single pfennig. American business men are going to 
save Europe by arbitrating the reparations and fixing the amount 
Germany can pay. This bright suggestion came from Germany. 
It did not come from Germany. It originated in Mr. Harding’s 
Cabinet. It did not come from the Cabinet. 
It was invented by the Chamber of Com- Why 
merce of the United States. It was a sur- Newspaper 
prise to the Chamber. It just growed. The Readers Go Mad. 
British and French Governments are most 
enthusiastic about the idea. The British Government is skeptical, 
and the French Government declares that never, never will it 
permit a group of outsiders to fix any limits to its German repa- 
rations.” The Freeman asserts that “the foregoing is a faithful 
summary of the news-divertissement of several recent days, and 
we confess it shows certain elements of contradiction.” Saving 
Europe seems about as uncertain and as difficult as killing Lenine. 
But, after all, the newspapers must live, and their columns must 
be filled. How odd it would seem to pick up a newspaper and 
see many blank spaces on its pages, with an editorial note ex- 
plaining, that “the news items which we planned to print in these 
spaces are probably untrue, so we have omitted them.” Of 
course, that would never do. The space must all be filled. 


<n 
—— 





NE of our most frequent and most highly esteemed con- 
tributors, Sir Bertram Windle, has just received from the 

Pope the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, honoris causa. - The 
Brief announcing the bestowal of this degree records that Cardinal 
Gasquet and the Archbishop of Birmingham 
have brought Sir Bertram’s great services to “Honor 
Catholic learning before the notice of the to Whom Honor 
Holy Father. Sir Bertram C. A. Windle was Is Due.” 
born in England in 1858; he was educated at 
Kingstown School, near Dublin, Repton School in Derbyshire, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, from which he holds the degrees of M.A., 
M.D., and Sc.D. He left Ireland in 1882 to take up a position in 
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Birmingham, and was received into the Catholic Church in 1883. 
He was Professor of Anatomy and Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine in Birmingham and was, at various times, Examiner in Anat- 
omy in the Universities of Cambridge, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Dur- 
ham, and for the Royal College of Physicians, London, and Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. He was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1900, and is also a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London, and an Honorary LL.D. of the University of Birmingham 
and of the Royal University of Ireland. He was a member of the 
Irish Convention. He was President of University College, Cork, 
from 1904 to 1919, but in the latter year he accepted an appoint- 
ment as Professor of Anthropology at St. Michael’s College, To- 
ronto. He is the author of a large number of books and papers, 
including the Proportions of the Human Body, Shakespeare’s 
Country, The Wessex of Thomas Hardy, a History of Chester, 
Remains of the Prehistoric Age, and Vitalism and Scholasticism. 
For his work, The Church and Science, which he published in 
1917, he was awarded the Gunning Prize by the Victoria Institute; 
the award was made on the basis that this was the best book 
published within three years upon revealed religion. In 1909, 
Pius X. bestowed upon him the K.S.G., and King George knighted 
him in 1912. 











Recent Events. 


Wuat Fascism MEANS. 


Italy’s bloodless revolution, which advanced Mussolini and 
the Fascisti to power, has certain lessons for the whole world. 
It was possible, because the governments that had held office 
through ordinary parliamentary procedure had failed. The situa- 
tion was beyond them. They could not cope with the problems 
that clamored for solution. But can the Fascisti solve them? 
And if not, what then? Every civilization that has preceded ours 
has finally reached a point where the problems created by its own 
top-heavy organization were too complex for solution, and there 
has been a reversion to simpler forms. When organized govern- 
ment fails, unofficial groups step in. There is nothing in history 
to indicate that modern civilization will be exempt from this 
common experience of all previous civilizations. If Mussolini 
fails, perhaps Italy will be nearer to the point of collapse than 
most persons suspect. 


FascisM IN MEXICco. 


Fascism has spread to Mexico. But as yet there seems no 
Mussolini to lead the movement to a victory comparable to that 
which it achieved in Italy. Nor could Obregon well emulate the 
action of Italy’s king. Success of the Fascisti would inevitably 
mean Obregon’s retirement, if not death. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that Mexico should have a peaceful revolution. The leader 
of the Fascisti in Mexico is said to be a devoted Catholic, but the 
Archbishop of Mexico City, in an official statement, denied that 
the Catholic Church was in any way connected with the movement. 


ANOTHER CATHOLIC JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


Pierce Butler, a Catholic, has been confirmed by the Senate 
as a justice of the Supreme Court. This appointment was a 
splendid gesture of Harding in the face of anti-Catholic agitation. 
And the fact that only eight Senators voted against his confirma- 
tion, shows how little influence the bigots have on men who are 
big enough to reach the Senatorial dignity. Even if all eight 
were actuated by bigotry, their showing would be almost negligible. 
And we have cause to believe that most of them voted as they 
did for entirely different reasons. The fact of a man’s being a 
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Catholic should not count either for or against him when there is 
question of such an appointment. Yet it does seem very appro- 
priate, in the present situation, that coincidently with the balance 
in the Supreme Court between Republicans and Democrats, there 
should be a Jew and a Catholic in addition to the Protestant 


members. 


PasTeur’s CENTENARY AND ITs LESSON. 


On December 27th, occurred the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Louis Pasteur. Scientific societies the world over, 
celebrated this event. Everyone knows that Pasteur was a de- 
vout Catholic, and the universal tribute rendered to him makes 
us realize that true science knows no religious bigotry. - Years 
ago, Cardinal Gibbons said, in a sermon, that an optimist is a 
man who has an apple, half of which is good, whereas a pessimist 
is a man who has an apple, half of which is bad. We ought to 
fix our attention on the examples of breadth and tolerance and 
generosity and fairness rather than on those of narrowness and 
bigotry and injustice. Bigots may make a good deal of noise, 
but they are a very small minority. Our apple is nearly all good. 


INCREASED PRESTIGE OF THE VATICAN. 


One of the great surprises brought out by the war has been 
the increased prestige of the Vatican. The Pope’s voice in inter- 
national affairs is perhaps more influential to-day that at any 
other time since the Protestant Revolution. Twenty-eight na- 
tions are now officially represented at the Vatican, either by am- 
bassadors or ministers. But in connection with this situation, it 
is interesting to recall Cardinal Manning’s opposition to England’s 
having a diplomatic representative at the seat of the papal govern- 
ment. For this question of representation has many angles. 
Manning maintained, and with very good show of reason, that the 
Pope needs no other representatives in dealing with a government 
than the local bishops, and that the representative at the Vatican 
would often be playing politics to gain the Pope’s assent to some- 
thing that the Bishops opposed. An English representative at the 
Vatican, for instance, might often see Anglo-Irish questions in a 
very different light from that in which the Irish Bishops would 
see them. 


THE Pope Dares To Do It. 


We are glad to reprint this excellent editorial, which ap- 
peared under the caption given above, in the New York Times of 
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December 6, 1922. It shows that the Pope is a force to be reck- 
oned with, even though he has not temporal power: 


Pope Pius has sent to the Near Eastern Conference at Lausanne 
a solemn protest concerning the deadly peril in which it is 
proposed to leave the Armenian and other Christian minorities 
throughout the Turkish Empire. His Holiness seems to be un- 
aware of the immutable principle that you cannot protest 
against an act of gross inhumanity unless you are prepared to 
prevent it by force. Is it to be imagined that the Turks will 
stand in fear of the Swiss Guards at the Vatican? The Holy 
See is without any temporal power at all. Yet the Pope does 
not hesitate to make his indignant voice heard at Lausanne and 
throughout Christendom as confidently as if he had fleets and 
armies at his command. This strange Pontiff seems to believe 
that there is still in the world such a thing as moral force. 
They would tell him his error if he applied to Washington. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 


The Council of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, meeting in Boston, December 26th, declared that 
“any legislation attempting to limit the teaching of any scientific 
doctrine so well established as is the doctrine of evolution would 
be a profound mistake, which could not fail to retard the advance- 
ment of knowledge and of human welfare, by denying the free- 
dom of teaching and inquiry which is essential to all progress.” 
The report of the committee, signed by Edwin Grant Conklin, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, and Charles B. Davenport was a good 
example of hazy thinking and gratuitous assertion. Evolution is 
not defined, and apparently the term is made to cover everything 
that is taught under this name in some of our colleges. 

From a Catholic standpoint, there is no objection to a purely 
scientific theory of evolution—that man’s body was developed 
from lower organisms—provided that God is acknowledged as the 
power that started the process of evolution by creation, and pro- 
vided that man’s essential distinction from brute animals, through 
the possession of a spiritual soul, is recognized. But professors 
of science in some of our colleges have not been content with this 
purely scientific theory of evolution. They have drawn the con- 
clusion that man has no free will and no intellect essentially dif- 
ferent from that possessed by brute animals, and that there is no 
need of postulating a Creator to commence evolution. If evolu- 
tion in this latter sense is meant, then many of the assertions of 
this committee are false. And it would certainly seem that the 
men who pay the salaries of the professors teaching it, have a 
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right to object. The whole question of academic freedom needs 
to be threshed out more clearly and deeply. It is recognized that 
academic freedom does not mean the privilege of teaching Cathol- 
icism or Methodism or Mohammedanism or Mormonism in a 
State institution supported by general taxes. But if not, then why 
should anyone claim that it does mean the right to preach what 
is subversive of all religion? To deny man’s free will—a denial 
that is sometimes tied up with a theory of evolution—is to deny 
the possibility of sin, and hence of moral right or wrong, of the 
Atonement, and of other fundamental Christian doctrines. 


E1cgHt New CarDINALS. 


Eight cardinals were created at the consistory in December. 
Rumors that certain Americans would be elevated to this dignity 
proved false, or premature. Nearly fifty years ago, Father Hecker 
looked forward eagerly to “the no distant day when the august 
senate of the universal Church shall not only be open to men of 
merit of every Catholic nation of the earth, but also its members 
be chosen in proportion to the importance of each community, 
according to the express desire of the G2cumenical Council of 
Trent” (The Church and the Age). 


To PREVENT ANOTHER WAR. 


Cardinal O’Connell was one of a group of one hundred and 
sixty prominent Americans to issue a New Year’s appeal to church 
people throughout the nation, declaring that “another war is 
inevitable unless a better mind can prevail.” They warned that 
the nations are frankly pushing preparations for another war, 
and that the prevention of such a war is the foremost duty of all 
Christian people. Yet the annual expenditures of the United 
States for national defense, amount to $568,000,000. Cardinal 
O’Connell deserves the support of all public-spirited Catholics in 
his codperation with this movement. If it is patriotic to fight 
for one’s country when war has been legitimately declared, it is 
still more patriotic to prevent war when it can be done by honor- 
able means. Most wars, probably, are the result of a mob atti- 
tude induced by the shouting of those whose last refuge is pa- 
triotism. Ordinarily, the only ones who profit by a war are the 
profiteers. 


César FrANcK, CATHOLIC MUSICIAN. 


Coming close upon the centenary of Louis Pasteur, was that 
of another great Catholic, who, however, was distinguished in a 
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different sphere. César Franck, the famous musician, was born 
in Liége, Belgium, December 10, 1822. He is so modern in his 
style of composition that it is difficult to think of him as walking 
the earth with Beethoven and Schumann. And it is safe to say 
that no one has exercised a profounder influence on the modern 
French school, and indeed on modern music generally, than César 
Franck. The Manchester Guardian says of him: “He has become 
a greater force outside of his own music than in it, for the leaders 
of the younger French school were one and all his pupils, and it 
is as the hero and tutor of genius, even more than as the man of 
genius, that his fame will be preserved.” Franck spent the whole 
of his active life in Paris, and during the main part of this time 
he gave ten lessons daily. After a short period as organist at 
Notre Dame de Lorette, he became organist at Sainte Clotilde, and, 
in his last years, was also organ professor at the Conservatoire. 
The necessity of teaching accounts, to a large extent, for the few- 
ness of his compositions. In order to get time for this original 
work he was compelled to begin work at 5:30 in the morning, and 
his compositions were mainly written in the first two hours of the 
day. The influence of the organ is evident in all his works. 
Franck died in 1890. 


SomE RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 


The Methodist Year Book for 1923 is now published. It con- 
tains some very interesting facts that Catholics can well ponder. 
A gain of 119,007 is recorded. This brings the total up to 4,593,- 
540. As Methodists do not count infants and young children, the 
total for comparison with our own membership should be in- 
creased by about 1,000,000. For 1921, we were credited with 
18,104,804. This was a gain of 219,158 over the preceding year. 
But it is well to note that the gain for the Methodists, over and 
above what was to be expected from natural increase, was about 
65,000; while for us it was only about 38,000. Since, for this 
particular year, we may probably disregard immigration, without 
introducing much of an error, this means that the Methodists 
gained through converts in the proportion of one convert to every 
85 previous members, while we gained one convert for every 475 
previous members. That is, the Methodists gained, proportion- 
ately to their membership, five times as many converts as we did. 
Or, to put it in a different way, it took the activity of 84 Methodists 
to make one convert to Methodism, and the activity of 475 Cath- 
olics to make one convert to Catholicism. The comparison is cer- 
tainly not very much to our credit. There are 20,517 Methodist 
preachers serving 29,420 churches, besides 16,495 local preachers 
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who are not members of conferences. Taking the smaller figure, 
this means that the Methodists have about three times as many 
ministers, proportionately, as we have priests; if we take the sum 
of these preachers, 37,012, it means that they have about seven 
times as many ministers, proportionately, as we have priests. Yet 
Protestants sometimes think that Catholics are priest-ridden. 


Tue IrRisH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


“Sacerdos Detroitensis,” writing in the Fortnightly Review, 
of St. Louis (January 1, 1923), asks: “How is it that a five million 
population immigrating from Ireland [to the United States] con- 
tinues five millions, and a sixty thousand [French] in Quebec 
during much the same period has multiplied into three millions?” 
His answer seems to be that the French in Quebec were, and are, 
mainly agricultural; whereas the Irish immigrating to this coun- 
try settled principally in the cities. No doubt this did have some- 
thing to do with making the birth rate among the Irish smaller 
than among the French-Canadians. But there seems to be a still 
more important consideration. The French-Canadians formed a 
homogeneous group, with a distinctive language, and all their 
descendants, practically, are recognized as French. But the Irish 
were mingling intimately with non-Irish groups, and they had no 
distinctive language to transmit to their children whereby they 
would all be distinguished as Irish. Consequently, the Irish inter- 
married with the English and Scotch and Welsh and German and 
Scandinavian, and so on through all the various racial strains. 
If the children bore an Irish name, they were probably looked 
upon as Irish; but Schneiders and Smittinskis and Bjérnsons and 
Franzettis were not likely to be identified with an Irish parent or 
grandparent. 

The fact that there are only five million people in the United 
States to-day, who are identified as Irish, does not mean that the 
Irish have been less than reasonably prolific, but simply that a 
minority settling in the midst of a majority loses its racial identity. 
If we were to expect twenty-five million Irish here to-day, by the 
same token we should have a proportionate number of Poles and 
Bohemians and Germans and English and Scotch, until the total 
population would be half a billion or more. 


AMERICANIZATION METHODS, 


Thomas R. Marshall, former Vice-President of the United 
States, said some very good things recently in a syndicated article 
on “Americanization.” He warned those who are advocating the 
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quack remedy of compelling the use of English by forbidding 
foreign languages, that men “may wrangle and dispute in English 
over principles of our Government and remain as far apart as 
though they spoke different tongues. English-speaking men all 
over the United States right now are not only in dispute about 
their Government’s form, but are declaring that it is a failure and 
ought to be changed.” Simply to teach men to speak English “is 
not Americanization in the sense that all our people are being 
made to believe in the principles underlying rule by the people.” 
He might have added that the compulsory use of English is in 
itself a violation of the American ideal of personal freedom. 

An essential American principle, says Marshall, is the doc- 
trine that all are equal before the law, that there is no privileged 
class. But, as a matter of fact, sometimes the men who are 
shouting loudest about the necessity of Americanizing the immi- 
grant, are evading or, with impunity, violating some law. “Men 
of foreign birth were working in a factory in which children 
under fourteen years could not, under the law, be employed. 
Government inspectors, ferreting out violations of the law, found 
the American flag floating over the factory when they visited it. 
They were told it always floated to show that the factory was one 
hundred per cent. American. By careful investigation, the in- 
spectors established the fact that children as young as eight years 
were working in the factory, and that the flag had been run up as 
a signal to them not to come to work until it was dropped”—that 
is, until the inspection was over. 

This use of the American flag to hide one’s violation of the 
law of the land reminds us of an incident that occurred years ago 
in a country school. The teacher expected the trustees on a visit, 
and hence cleaned things up as well as possible. One marring 
stain on the wall could not be removed, and so an American flag 
was gracefully draped over the spot. The next day, when the 
trustees had come, the teacher asked a little boy what the flag 
meant, expecting the answer that it stood for our country, the land 
of the free and the home of the brave. But the little boy saw life 
with the frankness of childhood, and his disconcerting reply was: 
“To hide a dirty spot.” That is what a good many flag-wavers 
use Old Glory for. When you find a man shouting his own pa- 
triotism and wanting to Americanize others by force, you can be 
pretty sure that he is hiding a dirty spot in his own life. 





ran 





Mew Books. 


MICHAEL FIELD. By Mary Sturgeon. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75. 

The biographer of Michael Field has certainly succeeded in 
communicating to her readers her own enthusiasm for this strange 
and interesting subject. She brings to her evidently chosen task 
wit, sympathy, insight, and a fine story-telling faculty, as well as a 
trained literary sense. Her book is so worthy of her theme, that 
one is arrested from time to time by the admirable style and 
quality of the biographer’s ow: work; she says so well what she 
has to say that one feels it could no: be better said. 

“Michael Field” is the nom de plume of two highly cultured 
ladies, aunt and niece, of quite unusual poetic gifts, and intense 
devotion to one another, who collaborated in the production of 
twenty-seven tragedies and several books of lyrics, from the years 
1875 and 1881, when their first volumes appeared under the names 
of Arran and Isla Leigh, until 1914, when the aunt, who was the 
survivor, published their last work, written as Catholics. Kath- 
erine Bradley, the elder by sixteen years, was “Michael” from a 
preference for the name; Edith Cooper, whose early nicknames 
were “Heinrich” and “Field,” became the “Henry” of the part- 
nership; but “Michael Field” appeared in the world of English 
letters as the name of one male and mysterious genius, and as 
such was at first welcomed and applauded, as showing, to quote 
from the Athenzum among many, “something almost of Shake- 
spearean penetration.” The Cambridge History of English Liter- 
ature, however, put the seal on later popular indifference by the 
same contempt that it bestowed on a distinguished group of 
Catholic poets: it “could dismiss Michael Field in six lines and 
commit the ineptitude of describing the collaboration as a ‘curious 
fancy.’ ” 

It is to be hoped that the works of these remarkable women 
will, some day, be collected on a chronological basis, that their 
gradual evolution from frank paganism to Catholicism of a heroic 
type may be the more easily traced; although their actual conver- 
sion, like everything else about them, was swift and decided. 
Protestant, as such, they never were. Is it rash to say that the 
best pagans are better material for Catholicity than ordinary 
Protestants? Their joy in mere life as life, the sense of some 
glorious Divinity, the affirmative character of the pagan concep- 
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tion of felicity, make for a surer and quicker power of Catholic 
apprehension than the vague ideas and desires of anemic Chris- 
tians. Certainly, the early martyrs, converts from paganism, were 
splendid Catholics,.and of them we are reminded in the last days 
of these high-souled women. They were received into the Church 
in 1907, after which began their via dolorosa. In 1911, Edith was 
attacked by cancer. For nearly three years, she suffered ever in- 
creasing anguish with the courage of a martyr, refusing the use of 
morphia to alleviate her pain. Her last lyrics were often written 
in her nights of agony. “Desolation” is touched with the sincerity 
of pure vision that often accompanies accepted pain. “The 
Homage of Death” is poignantly beautiful. But, at the last, comes 
a veritable spring song of childlike hope: 


Make me grow young again, 
Grow young enough to die, 
That in a joy unseared of pain 
I may my Lover, loved, attain 
With that fresh sigh 
Eternity 
Gives to the young to breathe about the heart... . 


When Thou dost challenge COME... 
Let me rush to Thee when I pass, 
Keen as a child across the grass. 


Six months before Edith died, her aunt fell a prey to the same 
dread disease, but her niece never knew it. In the midst of her 
own torture, she writes of her darling in pain: 


She is singing to Thee, Domine! 
Dost hear her now? 
She is singing to Thee from a burning throat, 
And melancholy as the owl’s love-note; 
She is singing to Thee from the utmost bough 
Of the tree of Golgotha where it is bare, 
And the fruit torn from it that fruited there, 
She is singing . . . canst Thou stop the strain, 
The homage of such pain? 
Domine, stoop down to her again! 


Both had come to live in a supernatural atmosphere, which pene- 
trates their latest books of lyrics: Poems of Adoration and Mystic 
Trees. 

Michael’s sufferings were mercifully shorter than Henry’s. 
She died within the year, in a cottage near Hawksyard Priory, 
where she had retired in order to make her daily Mass possible 
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and to be near the friend of the two poets, the Dominican Prior, 
Father Vincent McNabb. Until the day of her death, this cour- 
ageous woman assisted at the Priory Mass. On the last morning, 
she fell back into the arms of her nurse as she was trying to get 
into her little carriage, and died before Father McNabb could reach 
her. A gallant spirit! 

This heroic Catholic background makes the reading of the 
spirited biography and the profoundly interesting literary and 
personal comments of one who is evidently a non-Catholic, more 
significant and alive. Those of us who had already been pre- 
pared for this fine book by the chapter on “Michael Field” in the 
author’s Studies of Contemporary Poets, will easily recognize the 
consistent development of that sympathetic essay. Miss Sturgeon 
has succeeded where so many biographers fail: she has made these 
two women as vivid and separate as are their interesting portraits 
in the frontispiece. 


DARWINISM AND CATHOLIC THOUGHT. By Canon Dorlodot, 
D.D., D.Sc. Translated by Rev. E. Messenger. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Vol. I. $2.00. 

Some twelve months or more ago, when this book appeared in 
its French form, we expressed the high opinion which we had 
formed as to its value. That opinion we retain after re-reading it 
in its English dress. The translator has given us at once a read- 
able and an accurate reproduction of the original. We could 
earnestly wish that some Catholic with means would buy a score 
or two copies of the book and mail them to the most prominent 
professors of biology in our chief universities, for, after reading 
this book, it would be impossible for any impartial person ever 
again to repeat the fable as to the Church stifling scientific dis- 
cussion. Here is a book—with the original imprimatur from the 
University of Louvain, and, in its translated form, another from 
the Archdiocese of Westminster, England—which, in outspoken 
devotion to the Transformist theory, cannot be surpassed by any 
work with which we are acquainted. 

In connection with this, we may venture on the first of a few 
criticisms. “Transformism and the Catholic Church” would have 
been a more accurate title. Darwin by no means initiated the 
idea of Transformism, as the book most clearly shows. What he 
did was to set up the theory of Natural Selection, which does not 
receive much attention in the book, as explaining the mechanism 
of Evolution. However, it is true that Evolution and Darwinism 
seem to the man in the street to be synonymous, and perhaps the 
title is thus justified. Our second criticism is directed towards 
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the first philosophical argument in favor of Evolution, which runs 
to the effect that there is such a force of facts to prove the theory 
of Transformism that we cannot refuse to accept it without at- 
tributing to the Creator a lack of veracity in His dealings with 
mankind. If this means, as of course it does, that the Book of 
Revelation and the Book of Nature, both coming from the hand of 
God, cannot possibly contradict each other, no one will deny the 
familiar truism. But there is more in this, for the major premise 
implies that there is sufficient evidence to make Transformism 
quite certain. That is a premise which not all would accept. 
The present writer may claim to have devoted more than forty 
years to the active pursuit of biological science, during which time 
the Transformist problem has always been before him. He is, 
consequently, in a position to express an opinion on the matter, 
and his view is that whilst the evolutionary hypothesis is indeed— 
to him—far the best up to date, and to-day the only conceivable 
method of creation, he is far from claiming that it is definitely 
proved and “necessary” in the meaning of Kant (and common 
sense) that “necessary” means incapable of being conceived in any 
other way. 

We think, too, that he is unduly hard on the Successionists in 
connection with the first chapters of Genesis. Undoubtedly, that 
view has been too much stressed in the past, but, after all, (1) 
Genesis and science both teach that there was a succession, and 
(2) as Romanes once pointed out in “Nature,” the coincidence 
between the two successions is remarkable, and this is at least 
a point worthy of consideration, for one does not quite see why it 
should have occurred to Moses as it did. Also, we think that 
because we are not fo expect the Bible to teach science—which is 
abundantly true—it is not quite the same thing as the assertion 
that it is impossible that it should contain any scientific facts. 
Lastly, we do not at all think that the author’s view as to the 
fallaciousness of all but the Thomistic idea of the succession of 
souls in the human embryo is at all sustainable. The evidence of 4 
embryology alone is, to our mind, quite in the contrary direction. 
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THE PSYCHIC HEALTH OF JESUS. By Walter E. Bundy, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 7) 
This book, in spite of its repellent title, will bring consolation i 

to those who still believe that the so-called “higher criticism” 1: 

can be rescued from the mire of its own confusion. 

Dr. Bundy sets himself the laudable task of defending the 
psychic health of Jesus from the aspersions of Holtzmann, Ras- 
mussen, de Loosten, Hirsch, Binet-Sanglé, and Baumann. The 
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method followed is to reject the whole of the fourth Gospel with 
many parts of the other three, and to show that the remainder 
contains nothing that manifests the symptoms of ecstasy, or of 
epilepsy, or of paranoia, or of fanaticism. 

In the critique, the author’s aim and purpose are beyond 
censure, the spirit of his treatment is eminently fair, while his 
frankness points to his own intellectual honesty. But one may 
be intellectually honest and subjectively mistaken. The endless 
confusion and the mutually contradictory conclusions arrived at 
by the whole line of higher critics under review in Dr. Bundy’s 
book, should be enough for the thinking mind to suspect the mere 
subjectivism of the whole process. 

May one not hope that the arduous efforts of Dr. Bundy in 
defense of the psychic health of Jesus may yet win for himself a 
knowledge of the true Christ, the Son of the Living God. 


WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

“Everybody who goes to America for a short time,” says Mr. 
Chesterton in his last chapter, “is expected to write a book; and 
nearly everybody does.” The fault lies with Americans who 
hunger for such books and are invariably disappointed with them. 
They will, to a certain extent, be disappointed with this one; for 
its author, observant as he is, has only seen what a traveling 
lecturer can see—Pullman cars and hotels and women’s clubs and 
millionaires’ dining rooms; and these, though American, are not 
America. We do not wish to imply that the book has no value— 
on the contrary, it is full of wisdom and wit—but that its greatest 
value lies not so much in its account of what Mr. Chesterton saw 
as of what he looked for. 

Gilbert Chesterton could probably have written as good a book 
about America without visiting America; indeed, the book might 
have been even better if he had never crossed the Atlantic—for 
then it would have been solely concerned with its thesis, the 
American testimony to democracy, without the running comment 
on small social facts, such as the extraordinary American customs 
of chewing the ends of unlighted cigars, of removing hats in ele- 
vators, of the unpunctuality of a nation of business men, and the 
like. These comments are often very amusing, but they distract 
the attention from the contemplation of the really important 
matters that Mr. Chesterton has to discuss. 

If Mr. Chesterton could have written this book (or the best 
sections of it) without leaving England, it is because there is a 
sense in which he was a good American before he left. He seems 
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to be one of the few men left in the world, who accept the doctrines 
of the Fathers of the Republic in the precise sense in which they 
were meant to be understood. What 1 Saw in America is largely 
a gloss upon the Declaration of Independence, with an extension 
of its principles to apply to the industrialism and the fads of our 
time. 

It remains to be said that Mr. Chesterton writes with singular 
modesty, almost with diffidence. “A foreigner,” he remarks in 
one place, “is a man who laughs at everything except jokes;” and, 
in another, confesses with disarming candor, “Even when I am 
certain of the facts, I do not profess to be certain of the deduc- 
tions.” 

With all its limitations, this is as good a book as we are 
likely to get on America by an Englishman, until an Englishman 
of genius lives long enough in this country to be able to do what is 
impossible to a visitor. Such an Englishman will have to live 
here a long time and will have to possess a high order of genius— 
for an Englishman is congenitally all but incapable of under- 
standing the American character. 


MEDLEVAL PHILOSOPHY. By Maurice De Wulf. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harvard University Press. $1.75. 

Professor De Wulf’s present volume is a supplement to his 
recent work on Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, 
but the standpoint is different. There he showed how medieval 
philosophy was part and parcel of medieval life, and how the 
system of thought pushed its tentacles, so to speak, into art and 
architecture, literature, and sociology. Here he treats purely of 
philosophy, and philosophy as set forth in the writings of St. 
Thomas. He deliberately excludes theology and dogma from his 
consideration. His aim is to sketch the system of thought, the 
line of rational speculation, adopted by the Angelic Doctor. 

In nineteen chapters, brief and clear, the great outstanding 
queries of philosophy are treated, and their Thomistic solutions 
set forth—knowledge and its formation; theories of epistemology; 
the individual and God; moral values and virtues; group life and 
the state; questions of zxsthetics. St. Thomas is a moderate 
realist, a thoroughgoing individualist, the unswerving, unrelent- 
ing foe of monism. Anterior to all individuals and causes, and 
standing completely outside their series, is the Primum Mobile, 
the Infinite Being, without any admixture of potentiality or limita- 
tion, whose very essence is existence—God. In this life, He is 
known to us only by indirect means—by analogy, in attributing 
to Him all perfections; by negation, in excluding from Him aD 
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imperfection; by transcendence, in removing from Him every 
limitation. It is curious and worthy of remark that St. Thomas 
altogether rejects the so-called “ontological” proof of God’s exist- 
ence. This proof, first indicated by St. Augustine, was rigorously 
developed by St. Anselm, and, we may note also, it was accepted 
and expressed with marvelous beauty of language by Bossuet. 
This God is the ultimate foundation of ethics, and its bulwark 
also, because God alone can dictate a law which binds morally, 
and only He can defend it with the required sanction. He, like- 
wise, is the source of all legitimate civil power, for all authority is 
finally vested in God. Rulers are thus divine delegates. “Since 
the eternal law is the reason or explanation of government in the 
chief ruler, the reason for governing rulers must also be derived 
from the eternal law” (Ia IIx, q. 93, art. 3). 

Throughout the book, footnotes give the apposite reference, 
and show which treatise of St. Thomas establishes the points ad- 
vanced. It would be difficult in so brief a compass to give a 
clearer or less technical exposition of Thomism. 


FROM BERLIN TO BAGDAD AND BABYLON. By the Rev. J. A. 
Zahm, C.S.C., LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 
Whether imaginative literature in this country is or is not 

degenerating to its own inevitable prejudice and loss, it is now 

fairly patent that books of fact—memoirs, travel, biography, and 
such like—are steadily growing in popularity. Among the men 
responsible for this encouraging change, the late Father Zahm 
ranks as a leader. His was a gift, the inherent qualities of which 
won the literature of actual record an ever increasing public con- 
fidence; more and more the “average reader” learned from him 
and others like him that “serious” books need not be stupid and 
heavy. He was the sort of writer who carried knowledge easily, 
made the ordinary man unafraid of erudition, and built up for 
the whole school of non-fiction literature a new and devoted fol- 
lowing. { 

The latest (and, regrettably, the last) of Father Zahm’s books 
will perhaps enjoy even more popularity than his former volumes; 
for in this work he traverses a scene which has the double appeal 
of the familiar and the remote. Bagdad and Babylon!—the very 
words are like a song out of childhood, a song that awakens all 
the love of the far-away and the wonderful that lies in the heart 
of every man and woman who ever was a child. To travel with 

Father Zahm to these fabled spots through the pages of this book 

—down the blue Danube to the Euxine and the Bosporus, to the 

Hellespont and Homer’s Troy, along the Euphrates and the Tigris 
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to Nineveh and its wonders, and thus, finally, to Bagdad, Babylon, 
and the Garden of Eden itself (through Paradise in a motor car!) 
—what thrill of romance or what ache of invented realism can 
surpass such an experience? One could exhaust the superlatives 
in praising this book and still leave its qualities untouched. There 
is not a dull page in it—yet it contains a liberal education. It 
leads us through the dust of ages and over the ruins of long cen- 
turies of human endeavor—yet we rise from the reading of it, not 
baffled, but refreshed; neither weary with hopelessness nor blind 
with unfaith, but with a feeling instead that after all life is worth 
while and the world still young and a good place to live in. 


LIFE OF MOTHER MARY OF ST. MAURICE. Second Superior- 
General of the Society of Marie Réparatrice. By a Religious 
of the same Society. Translated by Mary Caroline Watt. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.75. 

Before Mother Mary of St. Maurice committed herself to re- 
ligion, her life was one that, from a worldly point of view, yielded 
much pleasure and high social prospects. Because of the opposi- 
tion of her father, she postponed her going to the convent, but 
eventually she was compelled to take matters into her own hands 
and follow the call of God to her soul. The high courage and 
sacrifice she displayed are as inspiring as they are unusual. 
Gifted with administrative ability, Mother Mary of St. Maurice 
fulfilled a high and important position in the younger days of the 
Society of Marie Réparatrice. She was a woman wholly of the 
interior life, and for all of us that is the one lessen of this book: 
how one may leave a sensible, attractive world and live far from 
it in the heart of God. 

Any account of the interior life of Mother Mary of St. Maurice 
must, of course, be incomplete and more potential than concrete— 
who can tell the secrets of God except she to whom they are re- 
vealed! To all religious, particularly to contemplatives, the 
book under review will prove inspiring and helpful. 


DRAMATIC LEGENDS AND OTHER POEMS. By Padraic Colum. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
There are almost as many kinds of verse in this volume as 

there are streams of influence in Irish literature, and yet the verses 

are all Colum and none other. In “The Fair Hills of Eire,” he has 
translated part of the lament of the eighteenth century hedge-poet, 

Donogh MacNamara, of which Mangan, Ferguson, and Sigerson 

have given various renderings; the “Lament of Queen Gormlai” 

includes a version of the queen’s adjuration to the monk at the 
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grave of Niall, which has likewise been done by Sigerson and 
Hyde; “The Rune Master,” which sings the praise of Kuno Meyer, 
has caught the true note of many a “rune of old time,” which the 
great Gaelic scholar lured from its hiding place in ancient MSS.; 
“Wandering and Sojourning” is an authentic rendering of an old 
ballad, a similar source providing most of the blackbird’s song, 
which explains the preference for a guinea rather than a five pound 
note. Old fires which seemed smoldering to extinction are re- 
kindled in the stirring lines on the death of Roger Casement, 
while “Gilderoy” and “Old Soldier” are Irish echoes of Housman’s 
Shropshire philosophy. It is good to know that Mr. Colum can 
still give us verse of this quality, even though the volume contains 
nothing quite equal to his “Old Woman of the Roads” and “O 
Men Coming In,” and though he seems almost untouched by one 
stream, which is as truly Celtic as any from which he has drunk, 
that Christian stream which began with “The Deer’s Cry” and 
was surely not at its ebb in Plunkett’s “I See His Blood Upon the 
Rose.” 


IRELAND’S LITERARY RENAISSANCE. By Ernest Boyd. New 

York: Alfred Knopf. $3.50. 

This is the revised edition of a work which was reviewed in 
these pages on its publication in 1917. The Irish literary revival 
which took place in the thirty years prior to that date, the author 
ascribes to what he agrees with Eglinton in calling the “De- 
Davisization of Irish Literature,” the discarding of the motif 
of nationalism in Irish culture. Susceptibility to this disastrous 
motif has been renewed in Ireland by the Sinn Fein uprising 
and its eventful aftermath, a fact which provides Mr. Boyd with 
the text for the preface of this new edition, which is in only a 
slight sense a revised one. This text is, that with political pre- 
occupations once more supreme, literature in Ireland has again 
been relegated to second place. This theory doubtless accounts 
for the casual mention of Pearse and for his and Plunkett’s ex- 
clusion from the bibliography, although since the Easter uprising 
Pearse’s writings have been published in English, and they are 
not all devoted to the nationalist themes which arouse Mr. Boyd’s 
displeasure. He devotes several satisfactory pages to Daniel 
Corkery, whose “harsh humor” seems to atone for the leaping fires 
of the Hounds of Banba and several of the plays, such as Clan 
Falvey and the Yellow Bittern. With the same reservations made 
for the first edition, the criticism may be regarded as generally 
sound, even the pathological Joyce coming in for a word of re- 
proof, though a faint one and wholly on artistic grounds. For 
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those who bring to its reading at least a partial knowledge of the 
subject it treats and a sane critical judgment, the work will serve 
as a comprehensive and valuable history of the modern cultural 
movement in Ireland. 


ALCUIN. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. New York: P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons. $1.75. 

In this volume of the “Catholic Thought and Thinkers” series, 
the significance of Alcuin is indicated as follows: “It has been said, 
indeed, that the history of Charles the Great enters into that of 
every modern European State, and it is equally true to say that all 
that was most permanent in his Empire—not his conquests, nor 
his forced conversions, but the high ideal of mental culture in the 
midst of a most material world, the ideals of knightly chivalry, 
of domestic purity, of national well-being, as well as of true doc- 
trine and practice of religion that belong to his era—was inspired 
by Alcuin, Father in God, Minister of Education, adviser and 
teacher of the most striking figure of medieval Christendom.” 
Miss Wilmot-Buxton’s book is an illustration in extenso of these 
various aspects of Alcuin’s influence. In the opening chapters 
she sketches the background of the eighth-century world, and the 
character and history of the Franks, with whom the fate of Latin 
civilization rested. The personality of Alcuin, and of Charle- 
magne, as well as the joint part played by them in reviving learn- 
ing and preserving Catholicism in Europe are then portrayed in 
an exposition that is a model of lucidity and scholarship. The 
special sphere of Alcuin’s activity—the Palace School of Charle- 
magne at Aachen— is considered in detail as one of those centers 
of light that marked the beginnings of the great universities. 
Miss Wilmot-Buxton does not claim for Alcuin, as a teacher, any 
gift of originality, but she emphasizes his importance as a torch- 
bearer of learning and religion. The curriculum of the monastic 
schools, the figures of their saintly masters, their libraries, and 
the quaint authors—Boethius, Cassiodorus, etc.—studied in them, 
lend variety and color to the pages of this interesting study. 


A HERALD OF CHRIST: LOUIS BOURDALOUE, 8.J. By John 
C. Reville, S.J. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $1.75. 
Father Reville’s study of Bourdaloue supplies a desideratum 

because, as he tells us, no reliable account of the orator, or of his 

methods, exists in English. In the introduction, he declares it is 
his purpose “to describe the more striking features of the man, 
the priest, the sacred orator, to analyze his work, and to trace, 
in outline at least, those historic scenes, across which flit the 
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figures of Louis XIV., and of the men and women of those distant 
times.” The task which he essayed few could execute better 
than this gifted writer, who combines an intimate knowledge of 
the age of the Grand Monarque with a spiritual ardor that glows 
in sympathy with the subject of his memoir. Mindful of the say- 
ing that “the Jesuits answered Pascal’s attacks about their moral 
teaching by making Bourdaloue preach,” Father Reville poises the 
stainless rectitude of this son of St. Ignatius, the absolute morality 
of his discourses, against the contrasting background of casuistical 
laxity ascribed to the Society in the Lettres Provinciales. He 
points to the conversions wrought by this uncompromising 
preacher among the members (including Louis himself) of that 
vicious court, and asks if the authentic altar-fire that touched 
those eloquent lips had been kindled at the flame of a corrupt 
Christianity. 

The main part of the book considers the character of the 
sacred oratory by which these wonders were accomplished. 
Father Reville exemplifies the special genius of Bourdaloue by 
contrast and comparison with other masters of the spoken word 
(notably, Bossuet and Massillon), and stresses the excellences and 
limitations of his technique. He dwells on the clearness, force, 
and logic of the sermons, their dialectical order, their practical 
moral bearing, and the studies of the soul that abound in them. 
He shows how they reflect “the very form and pressure of the 
time” in their ethical genre-pictures, sketched from life after the 
manner of La Bruyére. Finally, he analyzes the great discourses 
on the Passion as typical masterpieces of Bourdaloue’s style of 
preaching. 

Father Reville is to be congratulated on having given us a 
vivid and picturesque portrayal of Bourdaloue, Herald of Christ. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Of the literary papers that comprise this second series of 
Studies in Literature, those dealing with Byron and Shelley are 
the least satisfactory. In his desire to correlate literature with 
modern life, Quiller-Couch goes undue lengths in commending 
these heralds of revolt to a generation troublous as theirs. The 
defense of Byron the man—waiving recent revelations—seems ar- 
tificial and unconvincing. It has been done far more effectively 
in the essays of G. S. Street. Similarly, a more compelling plea 
for Shelley as seer and reformer has been made in the monograph 
of Henry Salt. In general, the lectures on Shelley lack continuity, 
and add nvuthing new to our knowledge of the poet. Anent Mat- 
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thew Arnold’s famous dictum, Quiller-Couch humorously re- 
marks: “The only void in which Shelley ever beat his luminous 
wings in vain was a void in Mr. Arnold’s understanding.” 

The discourses on Milton are much more substantial. They 
exemplify the art of the lecturer in tracing through his works the 
influence of a few dominant motifs. Quiller-Couch seeks to ex- 
plain the determination of Milton’s genius to the Epic rather than 
to Tragedy, and interprets his poems in terms of his solitariness 
and his musical faculty. He embodies this conception in a charm- 
ing tailpiece: “That is how I see Milton, and that is the portrait 
I would leave with you—of an old man, lonely and musical, seated 
at his chamber organ, sliding upon the keyboard a pair of hands 
pale as its ivory, in the twilight of a shabby lodging of which the 
shabbiness and gloom molest not him; for he is blind—and yet he 
sees.” 

A paper on Antony and Cleopatra is another fine study of the 
dramatic quality of Shakespeare’s workmanship, as it is also the 
most considerable criticism in the book. A gossip on Chaucer 
and his successors, and a clever apology for the Victorian age, 
urged against Lytton Strachey and Samuel Butler, complete a 
volume marked by the vivacity of style and novelty of treatment 
that we have come to associate with “Q.” 


THE REVOLT AGAINST CIVILIZATION. By Lothrop Stoddard, 

Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The author successfully diagnoses syndicalism, anarchism, 
and bolshevism as “superficially alluring, yet basically false and 
destructive.” In striving to be succinct, we would extend the 
same condemnatory compliment to the book under consideration. 
It seeks to reéxamine the problem of social revolution, becomes 
greatly disturbed over the acceptance of human equality and the 
influence of environment, paints a very gloomy picture, in which 
civilization is seen dying at the top, because it is being “drained 
of its superiors, and saturated with dullards and degenerates,” 
and then tries to grope towards a hopeful outlook by a process 
of repudiation. Heredity alone is said to count. Biology is the 
New Revelation. Civilization is to be saved through eugenics. 
All else appears of little avail. Faith falls. Philanthropy and 
medicine are suspicioned as being foes of racial betterment. Even 
democracy is not safe in the hands of the author. 

The findings of the mental tests conducted in the United 
States Army, and a meditation on the sad statistics of the oft- 
quoted Juke family, served to fill the mind of the writer with great 
fear that a widespread collapse of civilization is impending because 
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of the crushing numerical weight and violent unreasoning emo- 
tion of the under-man. In the final analysis, he leaves all to 
sweeping evolution and seeks safety in the philosophy of deter- 
minism, which denies the freedom of the will. 


ENGLAND. By An Overseas Englishman. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

The publishers announce that the author of this book is a dis- 
tinguished colonial, who served with the British Army in France, 
Italy, Egypt, and Palestine, was in Paris during the Versailles 
Conference, has undertaken missions in Germany and Belgium, 
and has spent much time in England. The author is intensely 
English, one might almost say obtrusively English. One should, 
therefore, not be surprised when he holds that the “Celtic Roman 
Catholic Irishman” is “dangerous to civilized humanity.” He is 
deeply enamored with England, and regrets to note that England 
has been submerged, engulfed in the British Empire. He deplores 
the decline of the Established Church, and the ascendancy of the 
Labor Party, which hates labor. He is alarmed at the numerical 
preponderance of women over men, and at the notable deteriora- 
tion of the physique of the English. The destinies of the Empire 
are in the hands of Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, and Jews. 
“Has England, as a separate homogeneous race and nation, really 
spent herself?” asks the author in dolorous accents. This is the 
question torturing the mind of the loyal colonial. Perhaps the 
writer’s pessimistic outlook would not be warranted by a cold 
and dispassionate study of the facts, but it must be admitted that 
the work is a truly remarkable exposé of England’s ills. The 
author’s style is both vigorous and incisive, and his work compels 
and deserves the attention of all students of contemporary history. 


THE HAIRY APE. By Eugene O’Neill. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2.00. 

This volume contains three plays, The Hairy Ape, Anna 
Christie, and The First Man, the second of the three being the 
Pulitzer prize winner of 1922. All these have been received with 
lavish (one might say with hysterical) enthusiasm by various 
critics, and only temerity can venture to disagree with their en- 
comiums. Mr. O’Neill has constructive powers of a high order, he 
has learned much from that master of dramatic construction, 
Oscar Wilde. He has passion which rings true mostly, though 
occasionally it strikes one as hectic and, consequently, false. He 
lacks humor; in fact, to his mind, the drama is only effective 
when it plays about a tragic theme. A larger serenity may come 
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to him later on, and he will then realize that the emotions of an 
audience need not always be upon the stretch. Mr. O’Neill has a 
genius for making the improbable seem probable, and he hurries 
on with a passionate vigor, which carries the reader (or the spec- 
tator) with him and overpowers his critical judgment. The 
loudly-praised Hairy Ape is the least convincing play in this 
volume. It is a four de force, an artificial product, which, while 
possessing nearly every dramatic virtue, fails in the primary 
quality of convincingness. It is striking in its conception, and its 
tragic dénouement is the most original thing Mr. O’Neill has ever 
done. But in so far as the drama is life, the Hairy Ape is a 
failure. Anna Christie can lay scant claim to originality. A girl 
gone wrong, who confesses and is forgiven and wedded, is a 
theme as old as the centuries. It is the vigor, the passion, the 
directness of Mr. O’Neill’s treatment which give it vitality. In 
The First Man are echoes of Shaw, especially in the last act, where 
Curtis, the hopeless egoist for whom the author has such obvious 
sympathy, expresses his disdain of his conventional-minded 
relations. George Bernard Shaw is, of course, as far Mr. O’Neill’s 
inferior in construction as he is his superior as a literary artist. 
Both men are keenly aware of the irony of life, Shaw because he 
sees the humor of it, O’Neill because he sees the tragedy of it. 
When he comes to appreciate its power to evoke laughter, as well 
as tears, Mr. O’Neill will gain in power, and his plays in truth to 
life. 


OCIAL CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND, by Dr. Karl Waninger, trans- 
lated by Charles Plater, S.J. (Eindhoven, Holland: N. V. Lecturis), 

is a forceful and resourceful study of the social resuscitation of Eng- 
land. The reader journeys from that pathetic, individualistic period, 
following the suppression of the monasteries, when beggars were 
legally threatened with branding and even capital punishment, to the 
present day, when the conscience of the country is sufficiently sensitive 
and social to make provisions which include unemployment insurance 
and old-age pensions. Modern socio-religious situations constitute 
the direct object of the work. Both directly and by reference it 
touches upon the history of social politics, and hence deserves a place 
on the same shelf with Professor Moon’s recent scholarly study, entitled 
The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France. All 
who read this volume should reach a better understanding of the 
salutary influence of Catholic thought in the field of social activity. 
It might be recommended as a fundamental handbook of guidance to 
social-service workers. The book is not controversial, but to turn its 
pages understandingly is to perceive that the Oxford Movement, the 
Catholic Revival, and the present program of Catholic social reform 
in England are to be traced to the proper employment of sourd philos- 
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ophy and the grace of God. Newman and Ward were metaphysicians, 
Manning was well versed in St. Thomas, Bagshawe carried on Man- 
ning’s ideas, Devas was a convert and a disciple of Newman and 
Faber. It is, therefore, only superficially surprising that the prayerful 
study of philosophy and theology, both dogmatic and moral, should 
serve as the basic approach to genuine social betterment. 


UR NEIGHBORS, by Annie Marion MacLean (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75), is a swiftly moving, brilliant swirl of human- 
interest stories. In spite of its kaleidoscopic style, however, there is a 
unity to the work as a whole, due to its excellent chapter divisions. 
Each chapter sheds light on a different phase of these “our neighbors.” 
We see “the spenders,” “the toilers in a treadmill,” “the laid off,” “the 
pleasure seekers,” “the pilgrims in a promised land,” “the little chil- 
dren.” Within a remarkably short space of time, we meet an aston- 
ishingly large number of people—Ivan, Paul, Giulia, Josie, the ice man, 
the milk man, and dozens of others. We pass from one to the other 
with such rapidity that they are merely a sea of faces swarming around 
us. This, perhaps, constitutes the book’s chief fault. We are not given 
long enough to become acquainted with any one character. Our one 
swift glance has not been enough to arouse our personal interest, which 
we know is there, could we but go back and follow Rosie or Minna a 
little while longer. We are always wondering, but we are never told, 
just what becomes of them. There is one quality about the book which 
delights us above all else. That is its leniency. The pictures it draws 
are redolent of truth, but so softened with a neighborly love that we 
feel that they are seen as through the eyes of Christ Himself. There is 
no criticism. There is only gentle consideration and generous under- 
standing. 


PPRAISEMENTS AND ASPERITIES, by Felix E. Schelling. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00.) THE CRITICAL GAME, 

by John Macy. (New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50.) Professor 
Schelling is well known to students of literature as an authority. on 
Elizabethan drama. It is a pleasant surprise to find him playing the 
part of critic in the case of contemporary literature. This little volume 
contains some thirty essays, or more properly, reviews, first con- 
tributed to The Evening Public Ledger of Philadelphia, and they are 
concerned with such diverse volumes as Crothers’ The Dame School of 
Experience, Thayer’s The Art of Biography, Drinkwater’s Mary Stuart, 
and Romain Rolland’s Liluli. Professor Schelling is no mere reviewer. 
He is a ripe and deep scholar, whose name is one to conjure with at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and these brief papers are rich with 
the fine gold of his scholarship and his sound sense. One of the best 
papers in the volume was evoked by Edward Yeoman’s Shackled Youth, 
which Professor Schelling calls “a breath of fresh air in education.” 
Professor Schelling, like Mr. Yeoman, rebels against the dominance of 
the “mechanical group which is at present exploiting education” and 
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whose “momentary enthusiasm is charts, intelligence tests, and per- 
centages.” 

Mr. Macy regards criticism as one of the phases of the professional 
writer’s “game.” In other words, criticism is not a special field which 
only the scholar who is widely acquainted with books and men should 
invade, but something which any scribe can dash off exactly as he 
would cover any reportorial assignment. Mr. Macy calls us to witness 
that he foreswears dullness, and indeed he succeeds in avoiding it 
admirably. But the book is not distinctive nor unusually stimulating. 
Mr. Macy writes with the facile skill of the trained journalist; he is 
well read and has a catholic taste. He treats of such diverse types as 
Hardy, Masefield, Whitman, Shelley, Poe, Tolstoy, Maeterlinck, Joseph 
Conrad, and George Edward Woodberry, and sees weaknesses as well 
as excellences in all of them. He is not unduly dogmatic, though he 
threatens to become so in his estimate of Whitman, and he is often 
delightfully keen in pointing out an author’s shortcomings. This is 
evident in the two best chapters of the book, that on Thomas Hardy and 
that on Joseph Conrad. In all these ways, Mr. Macy displays no in- 
considerable equipment as a critic. But, for the most part, the reader 
finds him a bit too facile, a bit too cocksure, to inspire absolute con- 
fidence in his scholarship or his judgment. 


E BEST PLAYS OF 1921-1922, by Burns Mantle. (Boston: Small, 

Maynard & Co. $2.00.) Although some readers may disagree with 
Mr. Mantle’s choice, he has certainly presented ten of the best plays 
that have been gathered in one book. The introduction and the chapters 
on “The Season in New York” and “The Season in Chicago” are equally 
important preludes to the work itself. As for the plays, the author’s 
choice includes Anna Christie, by Eugene O’Neill, which is described 
as being a “rough play, in that it is a story of rough characters,” and 
which is one of the most vital things yet produced by that playwright; 
Dulcy, by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly, a comedy of American 
life, which reads as well as it acts; He Who Gets Slapped, by Andreyev, 
a colorful and interesting tragedy; and The Dover Road, by A. A. Milne, 
a comedy of England, which contains some charming, if polite, farcical 
situations. The Circle, A Bill of Divorcement, and Ambush are also 
among those included in Mr. Mantle’s list. 

His manner of presentation is not particularly novel; he devotes 
a few paragraphs to description of either the author or the modus 
operandi of the play, and then proceeds to the dialogue itself, eliminat- 
ing the non-essentials by a picturesque comment on the scenic effects, 
or by a narrative of the conversation. An interesting addition 
to the plays themselyes is given at the end of the book. This con- 
sists of a history of the plays and their authors, a list of all the 
plays produced in New York from 1921 to 1922, with their casts and 
a short synopsis; a statistical summary of the number of performances 
of each play; and a list of well-known theatrical people, showing when 
and where they were born. 
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OWN THE RIVER, by Roscoe W. Brink. (New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. $1.90.) A novel in free verse may have very little appeal 
to readers who do not have a certain penchant for that sort of writing. 
Mr. Brink has made an interesting experiment, and has succeeded in 
transferring to the pages of his book many beautiful and impressive 
pictures. The story is trite enough, as it portrays the effect of the city 
upon a young wife who knows only the country, but the methods of 
interpretation are original and not altogether displeasing. The four 
divisions, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, give subtle transitions 
from youth to age, and serve to illustrate the warping effect of the 
city upon the souls of those who people the book. There is no moral 
pointed out, and there is no lesson to be learned from the reading of 
Down the River. It is interesting chiefly because of its novel form, and 
because of the many homely truths which have crept into its pages. 


HERE THE BLUE BEGINS, by Christopher Morley. (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) The keynote of 
the present novel is sounded in the opening verses, one of which reads: 


Out of the very element 

Of bondage, that here holds me pent, 
I’ll make my furious sonnet: 

I’ll turn my noose 

To tight-rope use 
And madly dance upon it— 


a defiance, as the observant reader will recognize, peculiarly Chester- 
tonian. The theme of the book itself might reasonably be expected to 
show a similar derivation, and even a casual investigation tends to con- 
vince us that such is the case. From Manalive might have come the 
basic idea of search through the world for what is all the while at 
one’s own hearthstone; and from The Man Who Was Thursday, the 
pseudo-epic spirit of the second half of the book. 

The story revolves around Morley’s dog, “Gissing,” to which the 
author introduced us in one of his essays; but the canine nature of the 
characters is constantly lost in the author’s backgrounds and in the 
thoughts imputed to “Gissing” and his canine associates. It is true, 
we are occasionally brought up sharply by some humorous animal 
characteristic or proper name; but, while we laugh, we cannot escape 
the sense of incongruity. One could read almost any satiric purpose 
into the numerous adventures of “Gissing,” though it is difficult to find 
excuse for theological fooling. no matter how well-meant. 

The parts of the book typical of the author, such as the finding and 
care of the pups by “Gissing,” his department-store experience, the ship 
and its philosophic Scotch captain, are better than anything else that 
Morley has done; while his characteristic humorous touches and 
felicitous descriptions are to be found scattered lavishly throughout 
the book. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


A particularly attractive and authoritative edition of De Imitatione 
Christi is that just published by Pietro Marietti, Turin, Italy. Its size 
is less than that of a vest pocket, yet it is so well printed, in type taste- 
fully chosen, that the eye experiences no difficulty. This edition is in 
Latin, and for priests and the laity conversant with Latin, it will prove 
most convenient. From the same house we have De Casuum Con- 
scientizw Reservatione (lire 3.50), by the Rev. Nicolaus Farrugia, O.S.A. 
In eight chapters, the author discusses the nature and purpose of 
reservation, the conditions required for validity, the source of the 
reservation, the persons involved, the fact of ignorance, and the method 
of annulling. De Synodo Diccesana, by Rev. M. Pistocchi (lire 3.75), 
is a brief commentary on canons 356 to 362 of the new Code (Book IL, 
Part I., Section II., Title 8). The seven canons under discussion treat 
of the obligation of holding a diocesan synod, its presiding officer, 
the place of meeting, those having the right to attend, penalties for 
non-attendance, and the preparation and discussion of the decrees. 
De Locis et Temporibus Sacris, by Rev. M. A. Coronata, O.M.C. (Lire 
14.) This is an excellent commentary on the third book of the Code, 
which deals with sacred times and places. The writer discusses the 
building of churches, their dedication, church bells, public and private 
oratories, the notion of an altar and its history, cremation, the rules 
governing cemeteries, the denial of Christian burial, and the laws of 
fasting and abstinence. Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici. 
Liber Il—De Personis. By Rev. Guido Cocchi, C.M. (Lire 8.) 
The ten titles of this third volume of Father Cocchi’s De Personis com- 
prise canons 487 to 725 of the Code. They deal with the founding 
and suppression of religious institutes; the duties of superiors, chap- 
ters, confessors, and procurators; the conditions of admission to postu- 
lantship, novitiate, and regular professions, the ratio studiorum; the 
obligations and privileges of religious; the secularization of individuals 
and communities; the organization, government, and recognition of 
communities not bound by vows; etc. A final chapter deals with as- 
sociations of men and women approved by the Church, such as 
sodalities, confraternities, and tertiaries of the religious Orders. 

From Charles Beyaert, Bruges, Belgium: Lettres de S. Francois 
Xavier. (4 vols. 14/frs.) The Abbé Thibaut has just published in 
four volumes a new translation of the Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and 
Latin letters of the great missionary of the Far East, St. Francis 
Xavier. They reveal, as no biography can, the inner life of the saint, 
and give us an account of the Far Eastern colonies of Portugal in the 
sixteenth century, which is invaluable to the historian. St. Francis 
gives us a good insight into the manners and customs of the peoples of 
India, China, and Japan, describes vividly the hardships of the mis- 
sionary life, records many wonderful conversions, and bemoans the 
bitter opposition of the immoral and hypocritical pagan priests. La 
Priére de Toutes les Heures, by Abbé Pierre Charles, S.J. (5/rs.), is 
an excellent meditation book—theological, scriptural, simple, and de- 
vout. The writer dispenses with the old-time preludes, points, affec- 
tions and colloquies, and writes, as some of his brethren have done 
before, meditations without method. His one aim is to make straight 
the way of the Lord—to suggest a few thoughts based on the words of 
Christ that may bring his readers into intimate union with Our Lord 
and the Holy Spirit. Recollectiones Precatoriz. (2frs. 50.) After a 
brief biography of Lessius (1554 to 1623), this volume contains sixteen 
Latin meditations taken from the work of this Jesuit theologian on the 
Divine perfections. 
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